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LADY DE GREY 








THE MUBIOCA 


L COURIER. 








New Y ork. 


Mrs RATCLIF FE CAPERTON, 


Representative @d assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence, Geenden, 


Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 

tive, and I advise-all pupils desiring to study with 

me to be prepared by: her. C, B, Lamperti. 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. 


INTERNATIONAL 
MUSICAL and EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 
Special facilities for Summer instruction. 


CHARLOTTE BaBcock. 
CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 








Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York 
Address: Normal College, New York. 





LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
CONDUCTOR 
of Brooklyn Saengerbund, Brooklyn, New York, 
and Junger Maennerchor, Philadelphia. 
Studio: 478 Second Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—-Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837. 
15 Ww ashington Terrace, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 489 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 


Residence and address: 
424 West New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS. 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 





Mail adds address: 





est 23d Street, 








sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest | 


Special advantages for the study of 
voices. 


instruments, 
ehurch music and the training of boys’ 


Address: 49 West 20th Street. New York, 
TOM KARL, 
Head of Vocal Wepartment “The American 


Institute of Applied Music,” 
ninth Street, New York. Permanent Studio. 
Aleo CONCERTS and RECITALS, 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
SpeciAL SUMMER COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 
Certificates Given 
Author and sole exponent of 
New Meruop oF Sicut SINGING For Starr, 
TRAINING AND MusIcaL STENOGRAPHY. 
Musical Comprehension, Rhythmical Development 
and Singing for Kindergarten. 


Ear 


All charts, maps, &c., copyrighted, 1899-1901, by 
Mary Fidélia Burt. All rights reserved, 
NEW 4 BROOKLYN: 


1202 Carnegie Hall, 48 Lefferts Place. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. ; 
Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


FE. H. LOCKHART, Bass- 
Studios: 121 East Twenty-third Street, New 
York. Voices quickly placed and developed, Spe- 
cial work given for breath control. The Art of 





212 West Fifty- | 


Saritone. | . 


Singing taught by method used in the old Italian | 


Opera. 


echoola Oratorio, Church, Concert, 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
ACCOMPANYING 


Piano—Sight meodiog, a Specialt 
H. W, MEYN, Tenor. ROS ETPA WwW ENER 
Sucnnale ‘Hall: Studio go1-2. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


4 PiANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescuetizky MetHov. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City 





GRACE G. GARDNER, 
SopPRANo. 

Concert, Oratorio, Musicals, Voice Building and 
Style. Injured voices restored by the Behnke 
Method. Studio: 36 West Twenty-fifth street. 

Telephone 21:74 Madison. 


Mrs. ‘HENRY SMOCK RBOICE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 

Musical Art Departament of Adelphi College 
Residence-Studio: 127 McDonough St., B’klyn,N.Y. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio. 
28 East Twenty-third Street, New York. 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIST. 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number oi pupils. 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PLANO and COMPOSITION. 
Address: 


New York. 
Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
Tue Art oF SINGING. 
51 West 35th Street, New York. 











1 West rogth Street, 





Studio: 





MME. EMMA WIZJAK, 


Voice Culture and Art of Singing 
Italian Method 
Musical Courier C« 

1135 Broadway, 


PERRY AVERILL—BariToneE, 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
AND VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
220 Central Park South, New Yor 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 
Voice Culture and the Ags of. of Singing. 


Rooms 43 and 44 Y. A, Building, 
318 West 57th Street, ode York. 


smmpany, 


New Y 


Address: Care 


ork 











Studio: 





MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Pupils prepared for 
hurch, Concert and Oratorio. 
19 West Thirty-eighth Street, New York. 


Studio: 





[OYLE, 

BASSO CANTANTE., 

Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture— 
Tone Placing and Reparation a 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SAMUEL B.N 


Oratorio, 
Italian Method. 
Specialty. Studio: 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 





VOICE PLACEMENT, ART OF SINGING 
Strictly Italian Method 
Mrs. J. HARRY WHEELER, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 
8: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York City 





DUDLEY BUCK, Jr., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio. 
Summer Course, Special Rates. 
810 ¢ arnegi e Hall, New York City. 





HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
COMPOSER-PIANIST. 
Pupile received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 


and Song Interpretation. 
Swudio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


WALTER HENRY 
Organist and Choirmaster of James’ 
New York; conductor of the Brooklyn 
Society and the Musurgia, New York, &c 
Park Avenue., New York City. 


JISE FINKEL, 

OF VOCAL MUSIC. 

251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

MORRIS PIANO SCHOOL, 

201 West 81st Street, New York. 
LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, concert pianist 

and teacher of piano and theory, director. Pupil 

of Wm, Sherwood and Mrs. A. M. Virgil; certified 

teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method of Techaie. 
Private and daily class instruction. 





He ALL, 


Oratorio 








MME. LOL 
SCHOOL 








RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society. 
INSTRUCTION, 
208 East 61st Street, New York. 





Mr. FR: ANC IS STUART, 


rPEACHER OF SINGING, 
Second season in New or Ten years in San 
Francisco. Pupil of “polite, the elder. 
“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 





ing, he has the ability to form great artists.”’— 
Francesco Lamperti 
Voices tested. Tuesdays and Fridays, 2 to 


3, 
1202 Carnegie Hall. Home Studio: “The Monte 





video,” 7th Avenue, near s4th Street 
FLORENCE DE VERE BOESE, 
TONE PLACING and the 
ART OF EXPRESSION 
Vocal Stud ss7 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Parish, | 





! LEOPOLD 


| 


TH WELLER, 
ACCOMPANIST, 
2300 Guadaloupe Street, Austin, 

until September. 


ELIZABE 


Tex., 





Mr. AND Mrs. FRANZ L. HUEBNER, 
Voice CuLtTurRE. 
German and French Lyric Diction 
Special Summer Rates. 
15 West Sixty-fifth Street, New York 





ADOLF GLOSE, 


Pianist, Accompanist and Musical Director, 
iano Instruction 
Address: 347 West 23d Street, New York. 





ENRICO DUZENSI, 


OPERA TENOR, 
feacher of Tenor Roberts, Paula Woehning, solo 
ist in All Souls’ Church. Good voices cultivated 


by contract 145 East 83d Street, New York. 


ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM, 
Organist at Great Boe ag, 
ity Church, 
PIANO AND "ORG AN REC 
AND INSTRUCTION. 
434 Fifth Avenue, near joth Street, 


ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 
CONDUCTOR ARION SOCIETY. 


341 Jefferson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Broadway. 
ITALS 


New York. 








Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE 
The 


CULTURE. 


Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. 





WOLFSOHN, 
Piano Instruction. 


New York, 206 East Broadway. 
Rrooklyn, 2s8 Putnam Avenue. 


Studios: 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street 

Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
& H. CARRI, Directors. 





Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, | =<: 
VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING. 


“The Gosford,” 236 West ssth Street, 
near Broadway, New York 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Tel. Room 1201, 


- Carnegie Hall. 


Miss MARGARET GOETZ, 
CONTRALTO (mezzo range) 
Concerts, Song Recitals. Vocal Instruction. 

Address: “The Artists’ Exchange,” 
8 East 2ad St., New York. ~’Phone 554: 18th St 


1351 Columbus 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
West 7zoth Street, New York. 


72 
172 





Mr. anD Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
New York. 


Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, 





LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Representative Teacher 
of the methods of the famous master, 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI. 
136 Fifth 


Avenue, New York. 





THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 
(afhliated with the \merican School of Opera). 
Coaching a specialty. 
Normal courses for ate Teachers, 
261 West Fifty-fourth Street, New York. 
Reception hour, 2 p. m., We Inesda ys excepted 





HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 

Theory of Music 
Steinway Hall. 
New York. 


Instruction in Piano and 
Studio for non-resident pupils: 


Personal address: 318 East rsoth Street, 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
VOICE CULTURE anp THE 
ART OF SINGING. 


Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, 


New York New York season, October 20 to May 
1; Kansas City, Mo., season, Pepper Building, 
May is to August :: Los Angeles, Cal., season, 


Westminster Hotel, August 10 to October 10. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Wa. M. Semnacuer, Director. 
“I regard Mr, Semnach eras the greatest teacher 
of piano in this country. 
Henry T. Fleck, Director of Music, 
Normal Coliege, New York City. 








CHARLES RUSSELL, 
‘CELLIST 
Pupils and Concerts. 
1583 East Fifty first Street, New York. — 


Studio: 








HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


Violia, Pianu, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
Kesidence and Studio: 





535 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
LEO LIEBERMAN, 
TENOR. 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert. 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, or 
35 West 133d Street, New York. 





CHAS. KONEDSKI-DAVIS, 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. 
Pupils, Engagements. 

115 West 80th St., 
2886B Riverside. 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
A\CCOMPANIST. 


Instruction— Piano, Organ, Harmony 
With THe Musicat Courter. 
Roseville ee, Presbyterian Church, 
Newar 
Secretary New York _— a, & &. 
Residence Studio: 
954 8th Ave., New York. 


New York 


Telephone, 





Organist 


corner 56th Street, 


GEORGE SWEET 
OPERA, ORATORIO, 
304 West 72d Street, 


CONCERT. 
New York 





Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
PRIMA DONNA 
Royal Italian and English Opera Company. 
Lamperti Method Absolutely Taught. 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 96 Fifth Ave. New York. 


MISS EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO, 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Studio: Residence: 
605 Carnegie Hall 34 Gramercy Park. 
New York City 











ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 


VOCAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSION, 
VOICE BUILDING, STYLE 
REPERTOIRE, FINISH. 


128 East 64th St., or address Musicat Courtge. 





ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
PIANIST--INSTRUCTION, 
New York. 


CONCERT 


80 Washington Square East, 





1G PECK, 
SOPRANO. 

Concerts and Oratorio. 

55 West Eighty-fifth St., 


SARAH KIN 


New York. 








Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 


Pianist 

INSTRUCTION. 

Method. 

New York City. 


PIANO 
Leschetizky 


Studios: 1109-1110 Carnegie Hall, 








S. ARCHER GIBSON, 
SOLO ORGANIST. 
Organist Choirmaster of Brick Church and Beth-EJ 
Temple, Fifth Avenue. 
The lowa, 135 West 1ogth Street, 


Address 
1108 Riverside. New York. 


Telephone 





SIGNOR A. CARBONE, 
Member covers years escent olitan Grand 
Jpera Compan 


€ 
VOICE CULTURE IN ALL 


Summer Cours 


BRANCHES 





Studio: 240 Fifth Ave., ai York. 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Mrs. M. Price, Director, 2105 Seventh Ave., 
corner 125th Street. Special daily class. The only 


one in New York where the pupil has a lesson and 
practice every day under the care of competent 
teachers. Terms reasonable. Virgil Clavier used 





. BENNETT, 
Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of 
Singing. 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists. 
Studio: 836 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODE RIC K, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 


the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio. 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











Address: 


H. W. GREENE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
480 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH, 


Virgil Method. Pupils in Piano and Harmony. 

Six years instructor at the Virgil Piano School. 
Pupil of Heinrich Barth and Moritz Moszkowski. 
Classes in Sight Reading, Ear Training and Time 
Keeping. Studio: 132-133 Carnegie Hall, City. 











SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 Hast 14th Street, New York. 


EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
DE SERRANO. 


of Charlotte Maconda, Mrs. C. Mihr 
Hardy and Joseph Maerz, 





Conducted by 
and CARLOS A. 


Teachers 





KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


CONCERT PIANISTE, 
145 East 23d Street, New York. 





ADELAIDE C. OKELL, 


PTANO INSTRUCTION, 
Certificated pupil of Teresa Carrefio. 
Studio: 57 West Lignty-fourth Street, New York. 


Vill resume teaching October 7. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR. 
Voie Lieveloned --Strle—Ope 
851-852 Cosnaale Hall, City. 


MME. OGDEN CRANE. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: 1007 Carnegie Hall. 
Summer School from June 15 to September 1g, 
Asbury Park, N. J., Post Office Building, 
Mail address: Carnegie Hall. 


STELLA PRINCE STOCKER, 
COMPOSER-DIRECTOR. 


Illustrated Lectures on Music 
instruction Classes in music study. 
17 West 103d Street, New York 





Private 
Residence-studio 








,GA HOEGSBRO, 
PIANISTE AND TEACHER. 
Graduate of Copenhagen Conservatoire. 

Mason-Virgil Synthetic Methods. 


Studio: 603-604 Carnegie Hall, 
Tuesdays and Fridays from 1 to 6 p, m 


Miss IN 





LEWING, 
PIANIST 
Leschetizky 


ADELE 
CONCERT 
Teacher of the 
Studios: Steinway Hall and 
1066 East Ejighty-first Street (address either). 
Accepts a limited number of pupils during the 
summer months, 


MME. 


Authorized Method 











JOHN YOUNG, 


TENOR 
Oratorio and Concert 
271 West 113th Street, New York 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 

Lectures, Song Recitals, Conducting. 

in Harmony, Counterpoint and Song 
Interpretation. 

72 Lawrence St., Flushing, New York City. 





Musical 
Instruction 





Vocal Instruction. 


MAX BENDHEIM, 
Studio: 332 West Fifty-sixth Street. 
Combines the bel canto of the old Italian school 
with the declamatory style of the modern German. 
Particular attention paid to Breathing and Enun- 





ciation. At Asbury Park, N. J., Jungiis to Sep 
tember 15. Send for circular and terms. 
& Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 


TENOR AND CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales. 
Voice Production and Répertoire 
Studio: 405 Carnegie Hall, New York 


THE MUSICAL OCOURIER. 

















NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 


PE NNSYL VAMIA. 





NEW YORK. 








EVA B. DEMING 


School of Sight Singing, Ear Training and Choral 


Music. European and original methods. 


402-8 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 


2a Park Street, Boston. 








MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 

The Celebrated Prima Donna. 

Vocal Instruction—Opera, 
The Rutland, 

260 West s7th Street, New York. 


Concert and Oratorio. 





Miss FANNY M. SPENCER, 
SOLO ORGANIST. 
Soloist Pan-American Exposition. 
Instruction: Piano, Organ, Theory. 
145 East 23d Street, New York. 


Mme. EDWARDS, 
VOICE CULTURE 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Charlies R. Adams, 








M. J. SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
Church, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studio: 78 Park Ave., corner 73d St., New York 


SUMMER TERM. Telephone: Seventy-ninth, 1152. 


A. rr GOODRICH, 


PERSONAL OR CORRESPONDENCE LES 
SONS IN HARMONY COUNTERPOINT, 
COMPOSITION, ORCHESTRATION AND 
PRACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP. 

Author of eaten Harmony,” “Thee ry of 
Interpretation,” “ omplete Music Analysis,” “Syn 


thetic Counterpx at, ‘New Method of Memoriz- 
ing “Carvel Court,” 114th Street and 
St. Nicholas Avenue, New York 





Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO 


Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York 





Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 





Studios: Nos, 705-6 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 
TENOR 
Tel.: 972 Riverside, 2611 Broadway, New York 





J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: 40 West Twenty-eighth Street 


Signor BUZZI-PECCIA 


(OF MILAN). 
Vocal Instruction. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
683 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 


372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING. 


372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


MRS. AAGOT LUNDE WRIGHT, 
INSTRUCTION. 
Boston, Mass. 











VOCAL 
Trinity Court, 


LUIG T\ von KUNITS, 


VIOLINIST. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





FREDERICK MAXSON, 


813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Specialty: Instruction in Organ Playing for 
Church and Concert. 
KATHRYN C, McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 
Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CALIFORNIA. 


H. J. STEWART, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and Composition 
ddress: 1105 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 








B. PASMORE, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Thursdays, 573 Fifteenth Street, 


Private Studio: 
1424 Washington Street, San Francisco 


H. 


Oakland 


Cal. 





ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
159 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
1494 Tremont Street, 





MME. 


Boston. 





ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


Bass- BARITONE. 

Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals Vocal Instruc- 

tion, Coaching in Oratorio a ——y ty 
Huntington Chambers, Boston. 





FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
380 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
MUSIC TEACHERS who have a com: 
knowledge of the FAELTEN SYS 
achieve the best results and obtain the 
highest SUMMER SESSION June 
July and August, 1902. Write at once for full 
particulars. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 








CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
TEACHER OF PIANO, 
ORGAN AND HARMONY. 
149A Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY 
CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, C« 
Care Oliver Ditson Co., 


ncert. 


Address: Boston, Mass. 





S.G. PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music 
176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert-Lecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


{Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 


LECTURE-RECITAL Line AND MUSIC. 
Vecal Solo, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 


10 EAST (7th STREET, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 





Mr. and Mrs, 
John Dennis Mehan, 


SUITE SEVENTY, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MAX DECSI, 


VOCAL SPECIALIST. 
Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Nielsen, Sibyl Sam- 
mis, Agnes Paul De La Paz, Dr. Ion ackson, 
ulian Walker, Geo. Stevens and others now be- 
ore the public. 





Mr. and Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 


LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE. 
Recitals Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS 
SOPRANO. 
Cooperstown, N, Y., 


Address: until September 1 





BRUNO HUHN. 

Piano Lessons and Training of Accompanists. 
To Vocalists—Opera, Oratorio and 

Address to September 1: Ballad Repertoires. 
Buena Vista, Belmar, N. J. 


LAELIA B. 


HILL, 


ORGANIST, 
86: Liberty Street, 
MBADVILLE, Pa. 











SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
600 Springdale Ave., 


Director. 
East Orange, N. 


J. 





J. LEWIS BROWNE, 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANIST, 





Studio: Carnegie Hall. 


Atlanta, Ga. 








Superb Free Advantages. 


Mrs. A. 
Eleventh Season. 





Write or call for Circulars and Particulars. 
Special Summer Session. 


M. 
29 WEST 15th ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


45 Lessons, $45.00. 
VIRGIL, 





CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, DirecrTor. 
1416 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Francisco, CAL. 


LILLIE 





MACHIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 
120g Carnegie Hall, New York. 
JULIA C. ALLEN, 


VIOLINIST. 
INSTRUCTION. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 
SOPRANO 


DRAMATIC 
81a Keap Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CARL HAUSER, 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 


ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
1364 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


McCALL LANHAM 


BARITONE, 

OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Care AMERICAN INSTITUTE OP APPLIED MUSIC, 














WADE R. BROWN, 
PIANIST, ORGANIST, 
CHORAL CONDUCTOR. 
19 West it 103d Street, New York. 








WILLIAM A. 


Wegener 


TENOR. 


, Concert and Gratorie 
\ Vecal instruction. 


800 Carnegie Hall 


New York. 








VICTOR BAILLARD, 


BASSO-BARITONE, 








Oratorio and Song Recital 
Addre 141-143 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Mrs. IRE NE AMSEL, 

Through her unique and special method, un 
dertakes the perio t pues and finishing of the 
voice for amateurs as well as artists 

\MSEI OPERA SCHOOI 
632 Lexingt« Avenue, New York 
HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIQLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
138 West 6sth Street, New | York 


MISS AMY RAY, 


Contraito. 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
306 EAST 116th ST., NEW YORK. 


Ernst H. Bauer, 
Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory 
and Harmony. 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlia. 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


EVERARD GALTHROP, 


TENOR. 
Studio: 211 West 101st St., 

The Milford, New York. 
*Phone, 2645 Riverside. 








A. WHITE, 








212 West 59th Street, New York. 


W 
EAR TRAINING and POSITIVE PITCH 
Authorized teacher of J. Goodrich’s “Ana 
lytical Harmony” and “Synthetic Counterpoint.” 
Certificated Teacher A K. Virgil) of Clavier 
iano Method 
= mony and Cx dies hn int by Correspondence 
lavier Piano School, 11 West pee Street. 





Address: BERLIN, W., 


HUGO KAUN, 


HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, FUGUE, FREE COMPOSITION AND = 


Gleditsch Strasse, 49. 





CLAVIER 
PIANO 
SCHOOL 


A. &, Virgil, 


95 Lessons, $50. 


8. Ml. Fabian. 
Teacher of Interpretation. 





and School of. Public Performance. 


SPECIAL TERM FOR TEACHERS AND PLAYERS 
IM THE VIRGIL CLAVIER METHOD. 


ADDRESS : 
CLAVIER HALL, 11 West 22d St., 


SIX WEEKS 
SUMMER 
SESSION. 


Director, 





July 9 to August 18, 1902. 


Stella Madden Alexander, 
nterpretat 


New York. Teacher of | ton 




















Joha E.Barkworth, Cecilia Gaul, 
Otis B. Boise, 
Edwia Farmer, 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 


Master, including 

Ernest Hutchesea, 
W. Ed. Heimendahl, Pietro Minetti, 
J.C. Van Hulsteya, Emmeauel Wed. 
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ICKERNE 


Qe Productions of the present year are the finest 


we have ever offered, and represent both in exterior 
finish and quality of tone the 


Highest Excellence tn Piano Manufacture 


We solicit for them the critical examination of the 
musical profession and the public. 

Especially would we call attention to our Quarter- 
Grand, the smallest Grand embodying modern principles 
ever made. 








MADE SOLELY BY 


CHICKERING @® SONS 


Pianoforte Makers Established 1823 
——- TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


 Riheodanieneectorctediaoeth § 2.5: nad 


STERLING ates 


High Standard of Construction. 
<——DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


AMrtistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y- 
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New Yeork, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 

















Compositions Favara Burlington Hill. 


Five Songs. Op. 6. 


No.1. She Sat and Sang Alway - 30c. 
“ 2. To Sleep, to Sleep - 8c. 


Four Sketches for Piano. Op. 7. 
= (After Stephen Crene) - each, 50c. 
* 8. Oh! Hadl Thee But Sooner 





Seen 30c. Three Poetical Sketches, Op. 8. 
4. The Sur es Gushed and No.1. Moonlight - - - 0c, 
“ §& The Full Sea Rolls and “ 2 A Midsummer Lullaby - 40c- 
Thunders - * §. From a Mountain Top 40c. 


BREITHROPF & HARTEL,, 


il Bast Sixteenth Street, NEW YORK. 





EMERSON PIANO. 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A a a for Musiclans, Wate Singers — and —~ “ee 








Weber Pianos. 


E ited which gives the WEBER PIANO its charm, 
its real worth, apart from the quality of the materials 





which enter into its construction and the artistic beauty of 
its exterior, is that Pure, Rich and Sympathetic Tone, 
in the possession of which it stands alone. 





WEBER WAREROOMS: 


108 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. | 266 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
s 
Upright and Grand 


STEINER TONE "Finis: 


THE STEINERTONE Co. 


WAREROOMS: The Steinertone Building, 
-—~ 87 & 89 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 


Hasson Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New Work. 


Hobart M. Cable Co. 


MAKES PIANOS FOR MUSICIANS. 
Adapted for Solo Playing and Accompanying. 























ADDRESS 


STEINWAY HALL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Summer Music, | 

Nr HENRY f HANGHET] Piano and Normal Study, | 
POINT CHAUTAUQUA, WY. ; 

+ e § 1 


Recitals, Analysis, Interpretation, Technique, Classes, Lessons. 


Address at Studio: No. 136 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. , 











Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 


Authors of the 


PHONO RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. 


Winter address: 
465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Entirely New. The 


Chas, F. Alberts 





Jintao E SPEAKS 
Scvitish Song,’’ 


BASSO, 


With CHARLES EomuND WARK 








NEW YORK. 





20 west 20tn surest, | 123 WEST 80th STREET, NEW YORK. 











Summer address : A 7 . 
Ne tt House, BAR HARBOR, ME. a 
mene, SA HARROD, S08, rtist Hosin. 
HAVE You SEEN THE NEW SONG, 
“BUBBLES.” 
Composed of an entirely new mixture, special! 
Published by ng el THOMPSON. adapted to solo work. "te has that velvet. like 
- Marylee Avenue S. W., Washington, D.C. | friction and does not powder ; trial will convince. 
Singers, inclose stamp and program for sample copy. Chas. Gregorowitch promeuaces it the best in the . 
N AU TIN world. Price, 30 cents, postpaid. n 
MISS HELE oo GUS 4 ConmaAs. F.. ALBERT, a 
IANIST. Manufacturer, v 


836 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Cencerts, Recitais, etc. 





205 South Ninth St., Philadelphia, « 
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HE second novelty which the Stuttgart Court 


Opera personnel brought out at Kroll’s during 





my recent absence from Berlin was Felix von 

Weingartner’s “Orestes,” the premiére of 

which took place on Sunday, the 15th inst 
For a change I should like to quote here the 


Marschalk, one of the most mod 
himself in the 


“pronouncement” of M 


ernly minded of music critics, who utters 


Vossische Zeitung as follows: 
“If Felix Weingartner undertook the task to adapt to 
the demands of the modern operatic stage so monumental 


a work of tragic art as the ‘Orestia’ of A®schylus, we 
dare not doubt that he was incited thereto by only the 
purest of artistic motives. He does not belong to the 
number of those who make of opera composing a paying 
business, who in their hasty care for a suitable libretto 
tackle every subject that comes in their way, no matter 
whether it is adapted or not to their individual demands 
in special, or to those of music, of opera, of the music 
drama in_ general Myth, legend, fairy tale, history, 
knightly robber and bourgeois romanticism, war anec- 
dotes, criminal cases, scenes from modern and most 
modern peoples and high life and other matters, we no 
tice, are utilized; every corner of literature is being 
searched, classical dramatic masterworks are being ran 
sacked and butchered for the purpose of being drawn into 
the opera mud. We recognize no deeper meaning, no 


guiding principle, than in the grotesque motliness and jum 
As a of education 


show 


ble of these man fine 


Weingartner, 
toward grandeur, was naturally attracted by the earnest- 
Eschylus 


appearances 
whose creations an undeniable trait 
ness and elevation of the tragedy of fate of 
From sincerest emotion sprung the impulse of his musical 
trilogy. That his labor is honest, free from frivolous side 
purposes of any sort, secures for it our sympathies; but 
as a work which 
influence upon the development of the music drama, we 
cannot consider it. If in the makeup of Weingartner the 


with 


will last, which will perhaps exert an 


finesse of general culture were mixed naive cogni- 
tion, with the productive power of genius, he would have 
recognized in advance the fruitlessness of his undertaking. 
At least, however, he would have comprehended that the 
poetic and musicai capabilities of a greater one than him- 
self were needed for the molding of the ‘Orestia’ into a 
form which would do justice to the demands of our mod 
ern art taste. 

“If one leaves out of the question that 2 complete over 
throw, a tearing down and rebuilding, would have been 
required, one must admit that the adaptation of the ‘Ores 
tia’ has been accomplished by a skillful hand. To do 
away entirely with the gods and goddesses, who with 
AEschylus were no longer purely mythological figures, but 
the bearers of ideas, would have been meritorious. The 
Erinnys or Furies, for instance, the dreadful goddesses 
of imprecations and revenge, the personifiers of a bad 
conscience, are scarcely adaptable for representation upon 
a modern stage. One must realize thereby that A°schylus’ 
audiences brought along the knowledge of the myth and 
upon which a more deeply touching 
effect is dependent. We today also have the knowledge, 
but if we wish to see in the by no means dreadful chorus 
ladies anything more than ladies of the chorus, we can 
arrive at so doing only by the roundabout way of reflec 
Weingartner stuck 


the religiousness 


tions and acceptations of the brain. 
severely—all too severely—to AEschylus. 

“The first part, ‘Agamemnon,’ which treats of the re- 
turn from the Trojan war of Agamemnon and his being 
murdered by Clytemnestra and A¢gisthus, lost consider- 
ably through cuts and contractions. A_ simplification 
would have been preferable. One nuance of Weingartner 
cannot be commended at all. In an interpolated scene he 
makes Clytemnestra send AZgisthus to the city where he 
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‘Remain in hiding, till of the ready 
hearest; then come by them protected and 
First of all, it may be taken for granted 


is to recruit lancers 
deed thou 
take thine own.’ 
that a princess has command over a bodyguard, and, sec- 
ondly, is the 7Egisthus during the murder 
psychologically not justifiable. The 
The spreading of the purple carpet 


absence of 


nuance is also un- 
necessary and poor 
which Agamemnon, in order not to rouse the envy of the 
gods, wants to touch only with naked feet, might have 
been safely omitted, because it treats a motive quite for- 
eign to our feelings 

“The second part, ‘The Sacrifice Offered to the Manes,’ 
which embraces the murder of -Egisthus and Clytemnes 
tra on the part of Orestes, creates a stronger impression, 
in it the eternally male in tragedy finds most 


The changes Weingartner made in 


because 
powerful expression. 
the scene of Cilissa and Clytemnestra are both skillful and 
between Orestes 


the first 


Che later exposition between the two is 


happy. Eliminated is meeting 
and his mother 
also in its musical delineation carried up to a very strong 
effectiveness 

“The third part, ‘The Erinnys,’ treats of 
of the matricide Orestes on the part of the 
of his final atonement through which the Erinnys are ap- 


the 


the persecution 


Erinnys and 
meaning goddesses, 


changed into well 


The ‘Orestia’ was being performed at a time 


peased and 
Eumenides 
when the democratic party in Athens planned to overthrow 
Areiopagos the last 

AEschylus wanted to warn the Athenians, for which 


the remnant of aristocratic institu- 
tions 
reason he brought upon the stage the instituting of the 
Pallas Athene, a myth which was 
deeply rooted in the consciousness of the nation. To the 
Greeks, therefore, the instituting of the Areiopagos was 
the Weingartner, however, would 


Areiopagos through 


most important thing. 


make only poor use of it in the economy of his music 
drama. In order to give more variety to the third part 
he hit upon the idea to send Orestes, instead of by the 


advice of Apollo to Athens, by the counsel of the gray 
prophetess of Apollo to Hades, where he is to win the 
salvation he longs for. The scenes in Hades are therefore 
of Weingartner’s own invention. That the listener, after 
having already seen the spectre of Clytemnestra, now 
the of Aga- 
I am sorry to say, somewhat 


in 


the nether world, also encounters ghosts 
memnon and Cassandra, is, 
too much of a good thing. At the close Weingartner makes 
Pallas Athene utter a few prophecies, in order thus to 
round off the subject matter of the drama. For the Greeks, 
however, ‘the drama,’ in the word, 
was not at all the main thing. 
cellent effect through the stage picture and external vivac- 


The inner proceedings, however, left everybody per- 


modern sense of the 


The last scene was of ex- 


ity. 
fectly untouched. 

“Weingartner’s music is in the highest degree eclectic. 
It is everywhere fine and intellectual, and in some of the 
chorus it also finds its way through the heart to the ear. 
But to be exposed to it for four long hours is no pleasure, 
no enjoyment, and the final result is a feeling of great 
What is so especially fatal in it is the circum- 
that what 


tiredness. 
stance that the music 
Wagner described as the ‘melos’ does not press forward, 
It is, so to speak, a regulated noise, 


shows no inner motion, 


does not proceed. 
which possesses no powers of suggestiveness. I don’t per- 
haps go too far if I maintain that every musician of brains 
and taste, by means of an ample technic of composition and 
a sufficient knowledge of musical literature, should be able 
to write just such music. Weingartner is so sympathetic and 
earnest an artist, one who has won so much merit re- 
garding the musical life of Berlin, and who is a conductor 
of such extraordinary initiative and refinement of feeling, 
that one regrets doubly to have to say bitter things about 
It is true that Propertius says: “In magnis vo- 
We, however, are more exacting and de- 


his work. 
luisse sat est.’ 






mand that the ability does not fall too far below the aim. 
Perhaps the desire for great deeds is the tragic fate of 
Weingartner. He surely could be of more importance to 
the world if he would walk in the ways which his talent 
indicates 

“The performance on the part of the guests from Stutt- 
gart greatly benefited the work. For some of the roles one 
might have wished representatives with bigger voices, but 
everything was artistically well rounded off, a merit which 
must be conceded to the performances of the Stuttgarters 
In Hugo Reichensberger was recognizable “an 
in The 
principal praise for the successful performance is due to 
Among the impersonators the ladies Wiborg, Zink, 
Schoenberger, and Messrs. Helm 
Giesswein, Fricke and Schaetzle distinguished themselves. 


generally 


every respect pre-eminently gifted conductor 


him 
Rheinisch Hieser, and 
The merit for the mounting of the work belongs to Au- 
to Herr Brandt that of the 


the orchestra and 


gust Harlacher, and scenic 
decorations. Excellent 


The above criticism I had read before I heard the trilogy 


were chorus.’ 


myself. You will notice that it says nothing as regards 


the reception of the Orestiade on the part of the public 


Reliable information was given me to the effect that the 
three one act music dramas failed to find favor with a 
representative Berlin audience. The first repetition of 


“Orestes” was very nearly empty. Then Weingartner came 
to the rescue of his work and conducted the third perform- 
ance in person. This was the one I attended, and his per 
sonal friends, who were present in large numbers, and had 
brought along a lot of stored up enthusiasm which they 
unloaded all during the evening, made this repetition of 
“Orestes” seem like a great at to the un- 
initiated. It could not blind an old experienced opera fre- 
quenter like myself, however, and I am of the same opin- 
ion as Mr. Marschalk, viz., that Weingartner’s work has 
I also generally agreed so completely with my 


success, least 


no future 
esteemed colleague’s judgment that I preferred the not so 
easy task of translating his criticism for you to writing 
my own, for I could not have expressed myself as tersely 
and strikingly 

“Orestes” will be given once more under the conductor- 
ship of the composer, and Karl Weis’ “Polish Jew,” about 
which I wrote last week, will also be produced once more 
and the of the author before the Stuttgart 


in presence 


guests will depart. They also promise us a performance 
“La Bohéme,” and will wind up their stagione 
on the 30th inst. After that Kroll’s, or, rather, as it is now 


officially called, the New Royal Opera House, will for the 


of Puccini's 


remainder of the summer be occupied by an operetta en- 
semble under the management of the Royal Intendancy, 


but with Ferenecz as director 
=S- & 
The Royal Opera House closed on the 22d inst. for the 
annual summer vacation of two months, and will not be 


22. Several guests of more or less 


reopened until Augus 
—mostly the latter—importance appeared there before the 
close of the season, but you will miss nothing if no notice 
is taken of them in these columns 

the the Royal 
tendancy promises the following remarkable list of novel- 
First of 


For coming season Opera House in- 


ties and newly studied versions of older works: 


all, Max Schillings’ “Der Pfeifertag,” which is to be 
brought out by the middle of September. I attended the 
initial performance of this work at the Schwerin Court 
Opera House a little more than two years ago, when I 
gave a description of this, one of the most important 


among new German operas. For October we are prom- 
Richard Strauss’ “Feuersnoth.” By the end of No- 
about which James Hun- 

with enthusiasm after he it Paris last 
summer, and which opera has been given with suc- 
Frankfort and Leipsic, as 


ised 
vember Charpentier’s “Louise,” 


eker wrote saw in 
great 
in Cologne, Hamburg, 


well as in some other German opera houses, will finally also 


cess 


be produced at the Berlin Royal Opera. On the occasion 


of some guesting appearances of Mme. Nuorina, from 
Paris we are to hear Massenet’s “La Navarraise,” and in 
conjunction with it a two act opera, “Le Carillon,” by 
Urich. For the second half of the season Massenet’s 


“Manon” will be prepared for first performance in Ber- 
lin, which city, curiously enough, has never before had 
any of Massenet’s operas in its repertory. Whether it is 
due to the influence of H. M. the Emperor or not, I don’t 
know ; at any rate we are to hear then also Gluck’s “Iphigenia 
in Aulis,” newly studied and in the version of Richard 
Wagner. The latter’s “Tristan Isolde” be 
newly studied, with Kraus, if he is not indisposed, in the 
Furthermore, “Hans Heiling,” “Cosi fan 


und will also 


male title role 


tutte,” “Mignon” and Verdi’s “Otello” will be put on 
again in “newly studied” representation. Bertram, the 
big Bavarian bass baritone, will appear as “guest” in 


The gooth performance of 


of a festive com- 


some of his principal parts 


“Fidelio” will be made the occasion 


memoration. 
eS €& 
Berlin is at the present time in the midst of the public 
examination concerts given by different conservatories, 
the principal ones among which are the old renowned 
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Stern and the equally well reputed Klindworth-Schar- 
wenka institutes. Of the piano class of Moritz Mayer- 
Mahr, one of the best pedagogues at the latter conserva- 
tory, I heard some excellent proofs of the progress of 
some of the pupils, and of the quantity as well as quality 
of what is being taught there you will be able to form 
something like an adequate idea if you peruse the follow- 
ing extensive program, which was performed on the two 
afternoons of June 18 and 19. Here it is in its entirety: 


PROGRAM, 
Concast, C Gur (I Gatadocccoccesdancadesvevecsccsctsbecnseve von Weber 
Fri. Alice Blanck. 
Sonate, D dur, fiir 2 Kiaviere (1 Satz)........s.csceeceeeeeccvee Mozart 
Frau Emmy Born und Fri. Elisabeth Weber. 

Rende, Regen SwmWeec ccc cccccsecccesesvecesseceuevescvcosesde Henselt 
Warum? (Fantasiestiick)..........ssccescsescsscsecvescceeves Schumann 
Fri. Gertrude Ernst 
Bewde, BE Gabi oc ccccvccssiccsscsncttessceevocevbbe ccevevscvebuuces Chopin 


Rigoletto Paraphrase 


Fantasie, G 





Fri. Martha Haase 
Sonate, Fis dus, Gf. J@ic.rcccccoscccccccccccccccscevcsccvoce Beethoven 
Mazurka, Of. 26....cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccoccecsees X. Scharwenka 
Fri. Hedwig Hanne. 

Praludium und Fuge, D dur..........ccccccsscccccececes Bach-d’ Albert 
Bénédiction de Dieu dams la solitude.............seeeeeceeeeeeeees Liszt 
Otto Kunitz (from California). 

Sonate, D moll, op. 31 (1 SatZ).....cceececereeceeceveereeees Beethoven 
BareasOlle ceccceccrcscccccdveveccesccsevesesssccvcecceseccesss Rubinstein 
Fri. Anna Millies. 

Sonate, Cis mioll, OP. 27.......cccccccccvcccecccccccersccccces Beethoven 
Mme. Rachil Mounblitt. 

Bomate, C Mobb. vccccccccccdccccccevescccsenscvocesosccccesceoosds Mozart 
Fri. ‘Anna Mulnier 
Etude, La Filewuse.......ccccoccccccccccncccccscevesteseceseccoesons Raft 


Fri, Elsbeth Ohloff 

Sonate, D moll (I Satz)......ccseeceeeeceeseceeeesecevccess von Weber 
Herr Wilhelm Paust. 

AgAbeGe coccecsccccescccdecscoscasscsccsecovocecevecsvcecsoce Schumann 
Fri, Marie Rosenfeld 

WealdsceQte ccccccvcccccscccvcscccccssccvcceseescscoccoceveos Schumann 
Fri. Clotilde Schaedel. 

Konzertstiick, F moll........cc.sscccccecccecccceccrcscensons von Weber 

Fri, Margarethe Schneider. 

Englische Suite, A moll..........cecceceeeeeeeeeceereeeneeeseeaees Bach 
Allegro, H moll, op. 101, NO. 3....+--eseeeeeereeseeees Ph, Scharwenka 
Herr Adolf Stark. 

Concert, G moll (II und III Satz)............Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Fri. Anna Tzschaschel. 

Faschingsschwank .......ccccscccsccsesceneccccccccccccccces CRUMB 
Etude, Em route....cccccsccccccccccccccesccsssesssccsecccsoocces Godard 
Herr Ignatz Waghalter. 
KAMMERMUSIKKLASSE, 

Sonate, Es dur, fiir Violine und Klavier..........-seseeeeeeeees Mozart 
Fri. Eva Behrendsen und Fri. Kathe Haase. 

Sonate, G dur, fir Violine und Klavier..........-.+++++++0+ Beethoven 
Fri. Gertrud Steiner und Miss Bessie Craig. 

Sonate, Es dur, fir Violine und Klavier.........--.++++++ Rheinberger 


Gertrud Warburg und Fri. Kathe Barschack. 


ee 
The fourth public pupils’ performance of the Stern Con- 
servatory took place at the Beethoven Hall on Sunday 
last at noon, and proved to be a most ambitious affair, 
with orchestra, soloists and various conductors, as you 
may glean from the following program: 
Es dur (1 Satz)..ccocccccccccccceses L. van Beethoven 
Herr Sally Gutkind aus Berlin. 

Klasse des Hofpianisten Herrn Alfred Sormann. 
Dirigent, Herr Siegfried Landeker. 
Kapellmeisterschule, Herr Kapellmeister Hans Pfitzner, 
Violinkonzert, ‘hr, Sinding 


Fri. 


Klavierkonzert, 


Max Donner aus New York. 
Klasse des Direktors. 
Klavierkonsert, A moll (1 Sata)... .ccccsccccececesecceecs R, Schumann 
Herr Siegfried Landeker aus Thorn. 
Klasse des Herrn Anton Foerster. 
Dirigent, Herr Ernst Hohlfeid. 
Kapellmeisterschule des Herrn Hans Pfitzner. 
TP Gael OE ci FE. Ti oc caceccccvccstccecs Goltermann 
Fri, Mara Schkolnik aus Odessa. 

Klasse des Kénigl. Kammermusikers Herrn Eugen Sandow. 
Konzertstiick, F moll, fiir piamo..........ssccceeeeeeseeeees von Weber 
Fri, Elfriede Engelbrecht aus Steglitz. 

Klasse des Frl. Emma Koch. 

Dirigent, Herr Oscar Mehler. 

Klavierkonzert, F moll (II und III Satz)..........e.eeeeceeee Chopin 
Miss Else Hamilton Adelaide (Australien). 

Klasse des Herrn Prof. Ernest Jedliczka. 


*Cellokonzert, 


aus 


ke ES ee J. Haydn 
Herr Georg Binkebank, aus Berlin. 
Klasse des Herrn Wladyslaw Seidemann. 
Dirigent, Herr Max Hoehne. 
Klavierkonzert, G dur (I Satz)..... pesbvvanpccssohel L. van Beethoven 
Fri. Kaete Jédell aus Elbing. 
Klasse des Herrn Felix Dreyschock, 
Dirigent, Herr Siegfried Landeker. 

Violinkonzert, E moll (II und III Satz)................ Mendelssohn 
Herr Petrescu Woiku aus Kronstadt (Siebenbirgen). 
Klasse des Herrn Issay Barmas. 

All of the pupils I heard seemed to be decidedly well 
taught and showed a considerable degree of advancement. 
Notably was this the case with the young New York vio- 
linist, Max Donner, from the class of Director Prof. Gus- 
tav Hollaender. The technic and conceptional strength 
with which he mastered the by no means easy Sinding Vio- 
lin Concerto proved him to be an artist of merit and great 
promise. Mr. Donner, after four years of tuition from 
Professor Hollaender, leaves the Stern Conservatory with 
the end of this term and intends to return to New York, 

where I feel sure a bright future is awaiting him. 

Another all around gifted young fellow is Siegfried 
Landeker, who, as a conductor of the orchestra, proved 
himself equally as excellent a musician as he did show 
himself a firm, thoroughly musical and in every way well 
equipped pianist in the performance of the Schumann 
Concerto. 

eS << 


A few weeks ago I gave my candid and by no means 
very candied opinion upon His Majesty the Emperor’s 
remark about the boisterousness of Wagner’s music and 
his preference for Gluck. I now take pleasure in translat- 
ing for you an equally outspoken letter on the same sub- 
ject, written by no less an authority than Hans Richter. 
After a performance of “Tristan” at Paris, which he had 
attended, the great Wagner conductor wrote as follows to 
one of his friends, who handed the letter for publication 
in the Cri de Paris: 


“Paris, June 8, 

“Dear Frrenp—Yesterday I attended in Paris a _per- 
formance of ‘Tristan’ in the German language. Partially 
French artists even were concerned in the cast, who spe- 
cially for ‘this purpose had studied German. Who would 
have thought this possible a few years ago? The per- 
formance was excellent; Cartot the conductor, the solo- 
ists and the orchestra all were equal to their task. No hesi- 
tating, no groping, no stuttering! The impression upon 
the audience was an overpowering one. During the per- 
formance there reigned a silence as in church; after each 
act enthusiastic ovations! My highest regards for this 
French public! 

“For the French, therefore, Wagner’s music is not— 
‘too noisy! When I read this now well known utterance 
of the German Emperor I had to think involuntarily of his 
grandfather. In the year 1876 I had the honor by the side 
of the master to be permitted to receive Emperor William 
I at the station in Bayreuth. One could not expect from 
the aged monarch, who had grown up in different tradi- 
tions, a full understanding of Wagner’s art, but this man 
of strongest sense of duty had come because he knew how 
to esteem in ‘Bayreuth’ a ‘national work.’ If the true ker- 
nel of Wagner’s art indeed ever remained hidden to the 
venerable old man, his high mindedness and kindliness of / 
disposition did not permit him by means of a scornful crit- 
icism to offend the feelings of those who in Wagner’s\ 
works find their highest satisfaction, and who in the cre- \ 
ator of them revere one of the greatest of German masters. 

“Truly yours, Hans RIcHTer.” 


1902. 
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Berlin at the present moment is full of Americans. Hugo 
Sohmer, the well known New York piano manufacturer, 
passed through here last week on his way to St. Peters- 
burg. I saw Ernest Catenhusen, the conductor and vocal 
teacher, in company of Lili Lehmann. With Leon Wachs- 


ner, the director of the Milwaukee German Theatre, I 






spent a pleasant hour or two behind some bottles of 
Moselle, together with the American baritone Arthur van 
Ewyck, the American concert tour of whom Wachsner 
will manage. We were not alone, however, for Bratter, my 
amiable Berlin colleague, who here represents the New 
York Staats-Zcitung ; Hugo Kaun, the composer ; the hand- 
some Mrs. van Ewyck, and the Berlin soprano, Miss Meta 
Geyer, were in this jolly party. 
eS = 


Dr. Florence Ziegfeld, the director of the Chicago Con- 
servatory, is in Berlin, and as usual stopping at the Hotel 
Bristol. He is on one of his annual hunts for teachers 
for his institute, but so far has made no conquests yet of 
importance. 

@e << 

1 learn from private sources that Sophie Menter, the 
famous pianist, has sold for the sum of 800,000 kronen 
Austrian money (about $125,000) her beautifully situated 
castle, Itter, in the Tyrol. 

eG 


Grazziani, a somewhat eccentric vocal teacher of Italian 
birth, who has a number of American pupils and is living 
close to THE Musicat Courier office, right here in the 
Linkstrasse, a few nights ago either accidentally or inten- 
tionally took an overdose of morphine, but survived. 

ce = 

The city of Leipsic has bought from Klinger for its 
museum the Beethoven monument, which has quickly 
gained fame through the many conflicting criticisms upon 
its merits as an art work, and excellent pictures of 
which appeared in one of the recent issues of THe Mu- 
sicAL Courter. The price paid to the artist is said to be 
250,000 marks ($60,000), the greater portion of which 
sum is to come from the city treasury, while the remain- 
der of the amount is to be covered by private subscrip- 
tions. 


eS = 


Antonin Dvorak has finished a new opera entitled “Ar- 
mida,” the first performance of which will be given at the 
new Czech Theatre in Pilsen. 

eS & 

Among the callers at this office during the past few 
days was Bruno Gortatowski, the eminent piano 
gogue from the staff of the New York National 
servatory; Alma Stencel, the gifted young pianist, 
began her studies under Godowsky and is full of enthusi- 
asm for her new teacher; Arthur van Eweyk, whom I 
mentioned above and whom you will all hear and admire 
next season; Richard Arnold, the concertmaster and vice 
president of the New York Philharmonic Society, who 
agreed with me that there is something rotten in the mu- 
sical life of the American metropolis and that it will grow 
more so during the comin : but that there may 
and possibly will_.cerie a dices tor lating in the sea- 
son of 1903-4. Then there was my true and tcusted old 
friend, Louis Michaelis, of New York, who never thanges 
from one year’s end to the other, but always remains, the 
game amiable and lovable old fellow. Lastly, my young 
assistant and most valuable standby, Leonard Liebling, 
came to bid me good-by. He will leave Berlin next Tues- 
day on the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, to return to his 
land. O. F. 
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character—which may lead to an extensive engagement ii 
Lyric tenor preferred, 
arias and tenor 
Brahms 


INGER.—Prfere is a good opening for a tenor 
singer in a number of exclusive events—private in 
the singer proves to be an artist 
but robusto tenor acceptable. Operatic 
songs of the classical repertory and some 
Richard Strauss Write particulars to this paper, 
giving full details. 
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songs 
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Management: HENRY WOLFSOHRN, 131 East 17th St., New York. 
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Carl Alves 


Wocal Instruction. 
1146 PARK AVE., near 91st St., NEW YORK. 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 te 
aa ro - collection A the world, 
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LYON & HEALY, 133 Adams Street, . oomaees 











TOLIAN 


WALKER 


BASSO. 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 EB. {7th St, New York. 


M. VITTORIO CARPI. 


Vocal Instructor in Four Languages and in all branches. 


ITALIAN METHOD. 
572 Park Avenue, between 62d and 63d Streets, New York. 








MONTEFIORE 
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Private Studio and Address: 


THE ORMONDE, 


2030 Broadway, corner 70th St., New York. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF 


PIANO TEACHERS AND PLAYERS. 


First Annual Meeting Held at the Berkeley Lyceum, July 
5 and 7. 


HILE several hundred thousand New Yorkers were 
enjoying their extended holiday Saturday, July 5, 
the International Society of Piano Teachers and Players 
opened the first annual meeting at the Berkeley Lyceum, 
No. 11 West Forty-fourth street. Delegates from the 
West and South, from Europe, New Jersey, New England 
and Greater New York crowded the pretty little auditori- 
um, and, what seemed highly appropriate, listened first to 
a group of piano solos, played by William Alfred White. 
Miss V. Louise Meert, soprano, gave the next number, 
and after her solo A. K. Virgil, the vice president of the 
society, gave a most instructive address on the history of 
the society. The speaker’s earnest manner and convincing 
arguments made a deep impression upon the audience. 
He explained that the effort to establish a fundamental 
system of piano instruction upon consistent and logical 
educational principles was begun more than thirty years 
ago, and that for many years he had “felt the need of the 
assistance and earnest co-operation of intelligent, honest- 
ly disposed teachers.” The speaker explained that he had 
two special objects in view in working to establish the 
International Society—first, to secure from teachers the 
much needed help in the special educational work; sec 
ond, to in turn assist in their work those teachers who are 
trying to teach the truth. He pointed out the many diffi- 
culties to be overcome, and said that, in the words of 
Robert Hall, “we are confronted in our efforts for prog- 
ress by antiquity, custom and authority.” 


Mr. Virgil maintained that “superior results will follow 
a faithful carrying out of the educational principles advo- 
cated by the International Society,” for “special attention 
is given first of all to the development of the mental and 
physical powers of the teacher,” the society clinging 
“tenaciously to the great principle which never has and 
never can be refuted, namely, that nothing consummate 
ever has been or ever will be accomplished by a person of a 
weak, inactive body or mind.” The members of the Inter- 
national Society, urged the speaker, “should keep steadily 
in view the main purposes which a system of education 
in the study of the piano ought to fulfill, remembering 
that the most prominent are improved methods of in- 
struction, higher qualifications of teachers and a stronger 
conviction on the part of the public regarding the value 
and importance of consistent methods of teaching.” Mr. 
Virgil pleased to say that, notwithstanding less 
than one year had elapsed since the International Society 
came into existence, almost every State in the Union, also 
England, Germany and France, were represented on its 
membership roll. He said he sincerely hoped that during 
the meeting and during the teachers’ session which was 
to follow the meeting every member of the International 
Society and all who desired to become members would 
take pains to gain a complete knowledge and understand- 
ing of facts—in other words, a complete knowledge of the 
theories and educational principles which it is hoped 
through this organization to establish. 


was 


Mr. Virgil followed his paper by a few apt remarks, in 
which he introduced the president, Dr. E. F. Bartholo- 
mew. Dr. Bartholomew, the author of a valuable work 
entitled “The Relation of Psychology to Music,” chose as 
the subject of his address “The Educational Mission of 
the International Society.” The society has been espe- 
cially fortunate in its choice of a president. Dr. Barthol- 
omew’'s quiet, dignified manner, the nobility of his senti- 
ments, and his knowledge of educational matters make 
him in every way admirably fitted to fill this important 


is not only a pleasure but a real inspiration to come in 
touch with him. 

“The organization of the I. S. 
“marks an epoch in the history of music. 
organization of the International Society upon the thresh- 
old of the new world of music and this sense of an im- 
portant mission to perform is a source of inspiration, 


P. T. and P.,” said the 


The 


speaker, 


strength and courage to every individual member. The 
mission of the society is fundamentally and essentially 
educational. There is no higher, nobler mission than 
that of education, for upon this depends everything in the 
world. Education is something more than mere learning 
of facts—it is the leading of human souls to what is best 
and making what is best out of them.” Dr. Bartholomew 
pointed out clearly that “the educational work of the In- 
ternational Society lies chiefly in three directions: First, 
to establish music on a scientific foundation; second, to 
cultivate a higher sense and appreciation of musical art; 
third, to make practical application of pedagogical meth- 
ods to music teaching. To this noble work the Interna- 
tional Society dedicates its best life, energy and thought.” 
The lecturer impressed upon his hearers that “the high- 
est musical achievements rest on knowledge, and knowl- 
edge implies study and the severe exercise of intellect. 
never,” he said, “reach the pure 
heights of perfection.” He laid stress upon the necessity 
of thorough preparation for teachers, stating that “gen 


Uneducated intellects 


eral intelligence is not enough, good moral character is 
not the teacher must have technical and pro- 
fessional training, must be versed in the science of peda- 
gogy. “Acquisition of facts,” said the lecturer, “is not the 
the there is 
also the deeper and more vital process of assimilation of 
the facts taught, in order that there may be a free and full 


sufficient 


whole of business of a musical education; 


expression of personality.” 

A paper was also read by W. A. White, subject, “Ear 
Training Essential to Artistic Piano Playing,” in which 
it was clearly pointed out that no one can become an 
artist who has not a highly cultivated ear, and has not 
developed that power of discrimination which enables him 
to appreciate tone color and to hear intelligently what he 
plays. 

At the general business meeting at the the 
morning the reports of the secretary and treasurer were 


close of 


read, and these gave proof that the society at the end of 
this 


condition. 


its first year of existence is in a most satisfactory 
Fabian Piano Recital. 
M. 


president of the society, gave a recital at the Lyceum, and 


Saturday afternoon §S Fabian, an honorary vice 


in spite of the heat played in a way to convince all of his 


great skill as a virtuoso and gifts as a musician. This 
was Mr. Fabian’s program: 
Prelude and Fugue.. Bach 


Sonate, op. 27, No. 2 Beethoven 
Nocturne, F sharp major Chopin 
Etude, A minor. Chopin 
Scherzo, B flat minor .Chopin 
Polonaise, A flat major Chopin 
Fabel . - +++++.- Schumann 


Aufschwung Schumann 
Petite Valse 
Wiegenlied 
Etude 


Andante and Rondo Capriccioso 


Henselt 
- Henselt 
deees Henselt 

Mendelssohn 


Etude Rubinstein 


Evening Reception. 

At the reception given at Clavier Hall in the evening 
the members had opportunity for pleasant social inter- 
course and interchange of ideas. A very interesting mu- 
sical program was given, those participating in it being 
Mrs, Sidney Steinheimer, Miss Agnes Brennan, Philip 
Cohn, Wade R. Brown, Miss Ethel O’Neil, Mrs. Jessie 
Hoagland Mitchell, John Rebarer, Mrs. Rose and Miss 


rendered very effectively, added a pleasing variety to the 
program. 
Monday Morning Session. 

The meeting of the society was resumed Monday morn- 
ing, July 7. Miss Jennie Wells Chase opened the pro- 
gram with a finished performance of Grieg’s Sonata, op 
7. Edward Brigham sang a Mozart aria and a song by 


Bohin. Mrs. Jessie Hoagland Mitchell played in a fin 
ished manner the G minor Bourree by Bach, a Chopin 
Nocturne (op. 15) and a Toccata by Chaminade 


Dr 
lege for the Blind, London, England, was unable to be 


Frank J. Campbell, principal of the Normal Col- 


present, but a letter which he had sent a few days earlier 


was read, and in this he insisted upon the necessity of 
thorough technical training along correct pedagogical 
lines, saying that “the hand must be trained to be the 


ready servant of the will; technic scientifically developed 


establishes a connection between the brain and fingers 


which surpasses even Marconi’s wireless telegraphy.”’ 


In the absence of C. L. Lanphere, who was not able 


to be present on account of illness, Dr. Bartholomew 
gave a very fine address upon the subject of teacher and 
pupil 

Frank H. Shepard, the author of “Harmony Simpli- 
fied” and other valuable works, gave a very instructive 


lecture upon the subject of “Harmony Made Practical for 
Piano Teachers and Players.” He pointed out the value 
and necessity to piano teachers and players of a thorough 
knowledge of harmony, laying special stress upon the ad- 
vantage of practical work at the keyboard. Logical meth- 
ods must be adopted in teaching music, he declared, just 
the same as in other branches of education, then music 
teaching will cease to be looked down upon. His advice 
is to do thorough work at the keyboard in the study of 
harmony before much writing is undertaken, and only 
after a good practical knowledge of intervals, chords and 
chord progressions has been gained at the keyboard to 
resort to paper work. He believes that the study of analy- 
sis of chords as found in compositions should be begun 
the student 


Improvisation, he holds, is one of the greatest aids to the 


as soon as has some working knowledge 


learner, as it encourages clear and quick thinking and 


impresses chord progressions on the mind 
Mr. Bryant sent congratulations and good wishes to the 


society on the occasion of its first annual meeting, and 


regretted that on account oi the illness of his son he could 


not be present. The election of officers was next in or 
der. 


President—E. F 


The following were either re-elected or elected: 
Barthok D., D.D., Rock Island, IIL, 
professor of English literature and philosophy in Augustana College 


mew, PI 


and Conservatory of Music 
Vice A, K. Virgil, 
founder and director of the Clavier l, New York 
Honorary Vice Presidents—E, M New York, N. Y.; 
Dr, Frank J. Campbell, London, England; Mrs. Gertrude H. Mur 
Chicago, II E. E 


President New York, N. Y., and Chicago, III. 


Piano Sct 


Bowman, 


dough, . Southworth, Scranton, Pa.; Gilmore 
Ward Bryant, Durham, N. C.; Herr Felix Dreyschock, Berlin, Ger 
many; Samuel Morse Downs, Andover, Mass.; Mrs, Stella Hadden 
Alexander, New York; Chas. Stieber Cook, London, England; S. M 


Fabian, New York. 

Executive Board—A. K. Virgil, New York; H. S. Wilder, Boston, 
Mass.; H. B, Keese, Brooklyn, N. Y.; W \. White, New York 
Samuel Eppinger, New York; Wade R. Brown, New York; A. D 
Jewett, George McCoy, and Miss Florence Dodd, secretary of the 
board, 11 West Twenty-second street, New York 

At the business session Monday morning a letter was 
read from Herr Felix Dreyschock, Berlin, and a tele- 


gram from G. W. Bryant, both honorary vice presidents 
of the society. Herr Dreyschock expressed his apprecia 
tion of the honor shown in making him a vice president 
of the society, and then said: “I hope and I am sure that 
the I. S. P. T. & P. enjoys the greatest success. Unfor 
tunately I cannot be present at the meeting, for the ex 
amination at the Stern Conservatory will not be finished 
I regret I am unable to be there, 
with you and I send you kindest greetings.” 


but my thoughts will be 








position. His refinement and spirituality are such that it V. Louise Meert. Miss Meert’s vocal solos, which were The executive board held a meeting at the close of the 
© . 
Mme. Matia von Niessen-Stone EEA SIAM, Go. SCHIRMER, 
= . Professeur de Chant. 
35 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


MEZZO SOPRANO. 
YOCAL RECITALS———= 
in English, Freach, German, italien and Russian. 


For termsand dates address 
ALICE E. JOSEPH, 7a Hasever St., Leadon, W., Eagiand. 


Smith & Nixon 


IN UPRIGHT CASE. 


Bulit on the principle of the 
Parlor Grand, and its equal in 
musical resuits. This 
ted other “upright 
presented, er u 
vienee ont of composition. 

Reasonable inducements 
offered dealers. 


The Smith& Nixon Piano Mfg. Co. 
10-12 Bast Pourth Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 




















POSE, TECHNIQUE, STYLE, REPERTOIRE, 
OPERA, CONCERT. 
EE Direct Communication with European Managers. 


18 rue Bassano (Etoile), PARIS. 


Fletcher Music Method 


EVELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP, 


1225 Madison Avenue, New York. 
ROBERT 


HOSEA 


123 West 80th St, BARITONE, 
Or Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
181 East 17th St., New York. 

















For the period of July 1st to September ist we 
make our usual offer of 


LIBRARY SETS 


OF MUSICAL WORKS 


at greatly reduced prices. 


Orders should be sent in as soon.as possible, as the num- 
ber of sets on hand is limited. 

All volumes are bound in full cloth with gilt lettering, 
very attractive in appearance. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
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morning session and elected the following advisory coun- 























cil: 

Mise ZL, Eva AldeGsccvcesccscconcvossescccyerdescaves Terre Haute, Ind. 
Mics Dantit: FR wc ess cusicivccscetst cinewsdineasen’ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss Harriette Brower............ssecscesceess New York and Albany 
Din By Dic cre Teens in oh passe dene Mad evbinevebnte Rock Island, III. 
Willen Garsle- GOT ois 6.0 occ wscnvsepetosorcénegeuegnins Lebanon, Pa. 
WN ee dares sceecicceopscvevusseseetenste .-Raleigh, N. C. 
Gilmore Ward Bryant......... Durham, N, C. 
Ji BGG oi fcosicnscscsevstesvacisescess cévecrssestesateoene New York 
Miss Belle Budenbender Hoboken, N, J. 
ete Cie. on coisstiwe wands mousse ocpediennate San Antonio, Tex. 
Mica Welle Chagtim. ..ccccoscccocvevesorecovsscevecss London, England 
Wiles Deleted Cilaiiies doc pncesinvcasocsosestsscosiecssns Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philp CaBRe cc cccveccccvecceseesteccvevsovccscvescasdesoecesseese 

Bios Dilla DIOR ios kc costco cbatieec sewveetnsdecetnisdesia Columbia, Mo 
Miss Mary E. Dickson........-..cececeeeceeceeeees ...»Waterman, II. 
Miss Susan Bray Dungan ...Baltimore, Md. 
is. TE Gi on cc nnnrkseserivensetecces comune Ottawa, Il. 
Miss Mary Farrar................ -Rochester, N. Y. 
Mrs. Lilian B, FitzMaurice Philadelphia, P. 
Miss Bilan Getei sos ccc cecsctwesansscccocemmbsoseus East Orange, N. J 
Miss Mary Hobart.........cscscecececccccccsccccccescens Topeke, Kan 
Biles Bre TE, THAME occ ic ccdpse ccoccccsercecssesss Portland, Ore 
aos s cdcverecccsccenscccesgeicecntccedesteveswesseewens 
WHR Ris oo cscs cctcckessisccncesdtvsseenegive .. Philadelphia, Pa. 
John H. Jewett......ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccecscones New York 
Miss Helen M. Jordan...........sceceesereeeees .-Chicago, Ill. 
Mme. Esperanza Kisch-Schorr............-.++0+eee0ee Berlin, Germany 
Wi iets Te TOON ooo osc cc den sce ksescesscvnsessvcoccses Chicago, Il. 
Miss Ethel Spencer Lloyd...........-+0-seeeeeeeeeeeeees Detroit, Mich. 
re he an re er Salem, N. C. 
Miss Mary P. McCracken..........--sesscesseveees Steubenville, Ohio 
Wiles. BG. TH TE ae. c.ccscccccvccsccccvccsvccccsscsves Washington, D, C. 
SE NI, scincccvdécctcceasésoescessses ..Pittsburg, Pa. 
Mrs, Gertrude Murdough. enue seesienssetvenaee Chicago, Ill. 
G, We, NeeGadidcssvcesccsesescdvccvcccccscvecsccsvies Lakewood, N. J. 
Miss Roberta Owens........-cccccccccccccecccccvsesvees Baltimore, Md. 
2 in sieeve damecegioedeeceeeiade er raen Rock Island, Til. 
I, Co cccvecccvcessaseeccscerecesosecesses ..Portland, Me. 
is eta Oe. Devs cocks dveVewnnvenecseocoosetens Hightstown, N. J. 
es MED 2d, . do couvpensdvesscdlbpecdendbeuveeecbaneb ont Chicago, Ill. 
Bai occ cbc pape cescertcteborsrgresenitcassean Scranton, Pa. 
Menmk BE, Ghepand......crcvccccccocsccsccerevecsesese ..Orange, N, J. 
Be EE eierncukdedicssitdarccebentades’ nine etnineed Boston, Mass 
Rae? HE. IIE, og cininc doavbeeccocscncccspecesouncne Paris, France 
Mrs. Blanche F. Whitaker.... .. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs, Leila Woods.............. ..St. Louis, Mo. 


Miles Wlary Vimsetit WRG ic cccsccccccccccvccccccees Plainfield, N. J. 
Mrs. Norma Howle Wysong..........-ssecsecsesscvees Florence, S. C. 

During the year the executive board, with the assistance 
of the advisory council, will work up courses of lectures 


and recitals throughout the country. 
Hadden~Alexander Piano Recitais. 
Stella Hadden-Alexander, 


Mrs. one of the honorary 






Wi Maree Deira ad tid hdd Sets ese oatnceSesicdaesee MacDowell 
PE I dali oc adanoavensinendios seanevarcedtacabesabeetteet MacDowell 
OR ee ee Te ee 
EL pcs. unshinpeahinienedthed+censoarueaniovess segue’ MacDowell 
Improvisation atte pence +++e+++-MacDowell 
ND I 5 Saiki gad pa petdeeebth ce dibds Side eedioded’ Saint-Saéns 
a icc cindciatens He sctsns ondbabdbapeshoes pep eqashesse Liszt 
Pesther Carneval (Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 9).........+...+000+ Liszt 


To this stupendous list Mrs. Alexander added the Mosz- 
kowski Tarantelle in G flat major, a difficult and brilliant 
composition. The enthusiasm which greeted her at the 
close of the printed program did not subside until she 
responded with her final encores. The playing of this 
charming artist shows the advancement which her friends 
predicted for her years ago. Technically strong, music- 
ally delightful, her reading of the different masters re- 
vealed an uncommon and scholarly understanding. This 
was only the second time that Mrs. Alexander has played 
in public the great Schumann Fantaisie, and the first time 
that she put the Bach-Tausig Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor in her list. Such works are undertaken oniy by 
the great virtuosi, and of Mrs. Alexander it may be said 
she is approaching the day of greater achievements. 


Illustrations by the Virgil Technical Club. 


Monday evening the delegates reassembled to hear and 
see the illustrations by the following eight members of the 
Virgil Technic Club, of New York: Mrs. Hadden-Alex- 
ander, president of the club; Miss Bertha M. Hoberg, 
Miss Jennie Wells Chase, Miss Harriette M. Brower, John 
R. Rebarer, Miss Grace E. Hodgson, Mrs. Rose, Miss 
Florence Dodd, secretary of the International Society. 

In demonstrating the method and school originated by 
Mr. Virgil, one of the eight performers was seated at the 
pianos, while seven took their places at the seven claviers 
arranged in a semicircle around the piano on the stage. 
The highly interesting program follows 


Preliminary exercises at the Technic Table, demonstrating the prin 
ciples of first playing movements, followed by Ex. 43 of the 
claviers. 

Five Octave Velocity Scale Study. 

John Rebarer at the piano. 

Seale Study in different grades of power. 

Pn RE ON i NS 6 55465 csbsostvecdeedess cose ceceeee Bach 

Maa, Bo NC ne 5s csc asica cde eb Reeckéneesaeeeinces cectens Grieg 

Capetes AlsesBoccvesasasccccesecccccccdoscocccceseses Glue sh Saint-Saéns 

Miss Bertha M. ihece: 


legato and staccato touches. 
of C, 


Chord Study with marcato, 
Scale in all keys with the 
the proper fingering for each scale, 


fingering of the scale followed by 





Expression Scale Study. 

Miss Florence Dodd at the piano. 
The Virgil Technic Club: Its Object. 
Miss Florence Dodd, 

Scale Study in double thirds. 
Scale Study in double sixths. 
Four Tone Chord Study. 
Mrs. Rose at the piano. 
Five Octave Common and Dominant and Diminished Seventh Veloc- 
ity Arpeggio Study. 
Miss Jennie Wells Chase at the piano. 


Paper, subject, 


St Sl reetlcsnacasties uinestnanibmieticignmencncaatibavenin Schitt 


PE: cS cvabebebcssdpsrtdidacaeteakdaentiltchessentcsscendl 
Miss Jennie Wells Chase. 
Arpeggios in all keys. 
Rhythmic Scale Study. 
Miss Florence 
Accent Scaie Study. 
John Rebarer at the piano 


Dodd at the piano. 


PE PE Divaden bn.conscOwakedrs > sblesePaudt sovce seuss cecousoes Chopin 
PINE). Choldnci Glin, ocebdcetdbessdnendplitensloasdootacvsbant Chopin 
ee a eee ..Chopin 
IR RS a ein sia tard dienia tne Gbeeenition Chopin 


John Rebarer. 
Scale Study without and with accent 
Scale Study. 
Miss Bertha M. 
Octave Scale Study. 
Miss Jennie Wells Chase at the piano. 
Velocity Etudes, op. 1 and 2 (played connectedly) 


Chromatic 
Hoberg at the piano.. 


299, Nos. 


Re Mp) es I Oo sctinccecsneviesdedes dhe cbncubas edd Czerny 
Mrs, Hadden-Alexander at the piano. 

NIN naa iacaicncavaspisatiiiaahetlieelh iannieinaiaciia ded Gentsiisieimacith umcsdilataiis nieeecemiiibiae Liszt 
ee ene eee ae Liszt 
Mrs. Rose. 

Before each of the technical illustrations Mr. Virgil 


made remarks, all of which enhanced the interest of the 
work done by the clever artists. 

Miss Dodd, in her clever paper, stated that the object 
of the “Technic Club is to prove that true technic is really 
the art of expression. The art probably which makes the 
greatest technical demands upon the executant is the art 
of piano playing.” 

* * * * * * 

“The great majority of piano teachers who do pretend to 
give some attention to the subject technic in their teaching 
seem to feel in duty bound to apologize to the world for 
their efforts.” 

* + * * ” * 


“Technic which does not produce true expression is not 
artistic technic, the teaches true 
technic must have expression constantly in mind. He must 
not only know what proper expression is when he hears it, 


therefore teacher who 














vice presidents of the society, gave a recital at the Lyceum Sites: Meahane DM, Pecete ot: the glans. 
Monday afternoon before a crowded house. Her program  fegato and Staccato Scale Study but he must be enough of a philosopher to know what will 
made the knowing marvel: ; = Scale Study in thirds, sixths, eighths and tenths in similar and produce it. He must understand the mechanism of the 
ne ig iran aig revenaneserseseecoe ae vee "aan Grace E. Hodgson at the plano instrument from which the musical effects proceed and he 
Rhapsody, G minor, op. 79 ec A 0 5 te tien  Gliteh...cvcclcccooe 3ach must also understand the wonderful mechanism of the in 
eee SINE, WI. Ty, Fey Bitanc ns scvcscvévatenccccsasusias Chopin Nocturne, op. ET ete TL Oe re rere Chopin strument which is the means of causing the effects to be 
Aus dem Volksleben, op, 19 (Humoresken)..............02+..00- Grieg Novelette, No. 1..... oes ee . re is dese .. Schumann produced. 
c > > iss Grace Eee odgson. wr . on . . . 

net e — im Voriiberziehen Time Study, one, three, four, six and eight notes to the count, he work of the Technic Club is ‘grounded upon the 

ine den Caneorel, Transposition and Accuracy Studies. theory that in teaching there are two kinds of expression— 
We iro cddives ces disiccdkvinccscdnasccvatevesssnconeean Mrs. Hadden-Alexander at the piano. technical expression and interpretive expression—and for a 
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time their distinction must be clearly defined, but finally 
they become one. 

“The club is a new organization and the special object 
in its formation is to carry the subject of technical devel 
opment to as high a degree of artistic effectiveness as pos- 
sible and to demonstrate to the world the fact that true 
technic, properly acquired, is not a mere mechanical, un- 
musical, uninteresting, soulless thing, as is the prevailing 
opinion.” 

All of the papers and addresses delivered at the meet- 
ings of the society were vitally interesting and important, 
but unfortunately limited space will not admit of fuller 
reports. The extracts, however, must convince all thought- 
ful readers and students of the work undertaken by the 
society and the Technic Club, which Miss Dodd so ably 
presented in her papers. 

That the first annual meeting of the society was held in 
New York is another matter for congratulation. Let the 
good work go on. 
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MACONDA DELIGHTS QUEBEC liant. Her glorious soprano voice is most sympathetic and in the 
: dramatic temptation scene she moved many of her auditors to tears 
HE musical features of the diamond jubilee of the St. Earlier in June Madame Maconda sang at the annual 








































Jean Baptiste Society at Quebec last month were concert given by the Allegheny (Pa.) College Glee Club at 
unusually good. The élite of the picturesque city onthe St. Meadville, Pa Appended are paragraphs from the local 
Lawrence attended the jubilee concert given in the Drill papers : 

Hall on the evening of June 23. It was at this concert that Too much cannot be said in praise of Madame Maconda. It is 
Madame Maconda sang, and reports in all the papers re- doubtful if any singer has pleased a Meadville audience so much 
ferred enthusiastically to her beautiful voice and brilliant #5 th¢ Soloist of the evening. In the aria from “Perle du Bresil” 


‘ ia Madame Maconda showed remarkable control*of her voice The 
singing. Some extracts follow : high notes were reached beautifully and were sustained with a charm 
* * * The next number on the program was the solo by Mme. Char ing tone and strength. Great generosity of encores was shown 

lotte Maconda, of New York, the possessor of a marvellous, sweet, Morning Star, Meadville, Pa., June 19, 1902 


well cultivated soprano voice, who rendered with orchestral accompani- : 
The annual concert by the Allegheny College Glee Club was given 


in Ford Memorial Chapel on Wednesday evening, and was enioyed 
and applauded by a very large audience. The club was assisted by 
Madame Charlotte Maconda, of New York, a soprano of wide repu 


tation, and who fully sustained all the high praises which heralded 


ment, “Chanson de la Cloches,” from the opera “Lakmé.”” Her 
singing was a pleasant surprise, especially when her clear, well 
rounded notes vibrated through the large building and fairly elec 
trified the audience. She was the recipient of unbounded enthu 
siastic applause and was obliged to sing a second time. Later in 
the evening she sang F. David's grand air, “La Perle du Bresil,”’ her coming, She was, given a most condial reception and very Sf 
with flute obligato, rendered by Mr. Dumas, of Quebec, and orches ciously responded to three went ~— ‘The _Tribune, Meadville, Pa. 





tral accompaniment. Her singing in this particular was simply ex 

quisite, and her beautiful voice vied with the flute in clear, resonant Charles Kenedski-Davis. : 

dulcet tone, that elicited round after round of applause. Madame Ma HARLES KONEDSKI-DAVIS, the violinist and 

conda in this instance, like the former, had to respond to an encore composer, of 115 West Eighty ninth street, New 
The Chronicle, Quebec, Canada, June 24, 1902 York, has closed his studio and accepted an engagement 
Mme. Charlotte Maconda, of New York, also sang with great in the Catskill Mountains, at the Fairmcnt Hotel, for the 

power and expression. Her singing of “La Perle du Bresil,” ‘with summer season. Mr. Davis has had a very successful win- 

I obligato b . a of sebec a4 orches } compar - . 3 

flute obligato by Mr. Dumas, of Quebec, and orchestral accompani- ter in the city, having played eight times in Carnegie Hall 


ment, was very fine and elicited warm and spontaneous applause . : , : 
for various managers. His last engagement in the city was 


Quebec Daily Mercury, June 24, 1902. " ~ 5 
- on July 1 at Y. M. H. A., where he played Farmer's 


Madame Maconda sang “Od va la jeune Indoue” and “Le Chant “Air Varié” before a large and enthusiastic audience 
oe” Se Se, Sah, ees eee Se See ee oe On this occasion his own composition, “Bring Back 
plauded by the audience. After Madame Albani, Madame Maconda " , : ; 
is certainly the greatest singer who has been in Ouebec.—Transla- Those Summer Days,” was played by one of his pupils, 
tion from L’Evenement, Tuesday, June 24, 1902 Henry Solomon, with much expression and a technic which 


* * * Madame Maconda, high soprano, who carried or aroused @ugurs well for his future career as a violinist 


the enthusiasm of the public, and obtained a triumph without equal Among Mr. Davis’ compositions published this season 
Madame Maconda is very pathetic, and her voice is one of ex- are “Rozalia,” valse de concert, a very pleasing and rhyth 
treme flexibility and admirable When the last modulations of the 





. ; mical waltz, which is now being played by some of the 
vice were made there was a thunder of applause which lasted sev ha = eS ald ’ 
eral minutes. Like the preceding artists, Madame Maconda gave an /eading bands and orchestras of the country; “My Heart's 


encore.—Translation from La Press, June 24, 1902 Desire,” a piano solo in a minor key, of quaint originality, 
In the Drill Hall on the next evening Madame Maconda and a violin solo, “Sighing of My Soul,” which is now in 


sang the part of Eve in the performance of Dubois’ “Le the press. 


Paradis Perdu,” and her singing on this second occasion Mr. Davis will return to New York and reopen his stu- 


was thus referred to in the Chronicle: dio on September 1; in the meantime any communications 


Madame Maconda in the part of Eve was also exceptionally bril addressed to the office of this paper will be forwarded. 
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“PELLEAS ET MELISANDE.” 
PARIS, JUNE 28, 1902. 

OR this tardy article on an opera that has been on the 
boards for just two months today, my only apology 

is that so much has been said against it and such su- 
perficial criticism written about it that it seemed to me 
as if a feeble voice raised in its support would not come 
amiss. If I remember aright, Rodin’s “Balzac” was once, 
and by many folk is still, deemed ridiculous. It was even 
rejected by the society of literary men who had ordered 
it, and who were afterward pacified by the completion of 
an exquistely banal but very good likeness in marble by 
Alexandre Falguiére. May I be permitted to wonder 
whether the worthy “gens de lettres” knew their Balzac 
well enough to judge such a gigantic work of genius as 
Rodin’s statue? The furthest seeing critics (in France) of 
“Balzac” only attempted to account for its peculiarity and 
apparent shapelessness by explaining the sculptors inten- 
tion of portraying the novelist in the throes of an inspira- 
tion at his favorite hour of the twenty-four for writing 
down the dictates of his wonderful imagination. And, nat- 
urally, a man getting up at that time wore a dressing gown 
or some garment which served the same purpose. How can 
grace and beauty of form be expected from a man in a 
dressing gown, or the statue of such a man? Most in- 
genious and laudable solution, but does it not tend toward 
the mediocre? Is not the explanation more likely this: 
Rodin, whose skillful fingers are capable of modeling the 
human form with an accuracy and breadth to which no 
sculptor has attained since Michel Angelo fashioned his 
“David” (see “Le Baiser”)—Rodin, more literary than the 
Societé des Gens de Lettres, impersonates in his statue, not 
the man, but the incarnation of the char- 
acters fashioned out of his own brain. sit, or rather 
stand, for you will feel small enough then, in front of 
Rodin’s creation, and look not for an ordinary novel writ- 
ing human being getting up in the middle of the night, his 
eyes full of sleep, to jot down, lest he forget them, the ideas 
that have come into his head; nay, look, for Jacques Collin, 
the wonderful scoundrel; the Abbé Carlos Herrera, 
Jacques Collin disguised as an ambassador of Spain; Lucien 
de Rubempré, Cousin Betsy, La Cibot, Baron von Nucin- 
Marneffe, Adeline, Crevel, the 
Schmucke, the 


Balzac dalzac 


Go 


gen, Josepha, Madame de 
Baron Hulot, the inseparable Pons 
Camusots, Remonencq and the Viscount Popinot, peer of 
France and former perfumery merchant. Read your ‘Bal- 
zac” carefully, with reverence; then, wheft you know him, 
let all prejudice leave your heart, forget that a highly dec- 
orated, though not quite as decorative, body of literary 

the only which could worthily 
represent the head and inspirer of them all; forget that 
the first time you saw that wonderful head, both you and 
your companions laughed and turned away shrugging you 
shoulders; forget all this and let yourself be invaded by 
the inherent greatness of the thing, and when the miracu- 
lous change has been accomplished, do not go away with 


and 


men have rejected statue 


a sense of your own great critical capacity and the absurd- 
ity of all those who do not see “Balzac” the way you do; 
retlect simply on the fact that your perception is due to 
your mental preparation, that you were in the condition to 
receive the correct impression given out by the wonderful 
statue, whereas those who are not of your mind in regard 
to it have gone before it, hoping to see a good portrait of 
Honoré de Balzac, 1799-1850, and not finidng it have 
turned laughing at what they call its absurdity 

I began my article with an excuse and I must now make 
another for this long discourse on a subject apparently for- 
eign to the style of a musical paper. But it will be seen 
that in reality the remarks about Rodin are perfectly per- 
missible in view of the treatment that “Pelleas and Meli- 
sande” has received from the Parisian press. It has been villi- 
fied and called ridiculous, its author has been styled a fool 
and an extravagant ; the music has been classed as “cherchée” 
Yet in the face of far greater judges of 
music and more experienced critics than myself, I do not 
state my opinion that this opera will live, and 
but bring into the musical world numerous 


and meaningless 
hesitate to 
not only live, 
children, of which, as in the case of Wagner’s musical fam- 
ily—we do not call Siegfried Wagner a musical family, be 
it noted—many will be hideous caricatures of their remark- 
able father, and a few, a very few, will be really great 
works of art. A very few, for this reason—and here the Rodin 
comparison holds good--that it is only a genius who can 
break, if not all, at least the greater part of the rules of 
In Debussy’s op- 
era consecutive fifths, octaves, ninths and sevenths abound 
in flocks, and not only by pairs but in whole passages of 
such On page 80, the last two bars 
but one, there are four chords in half notes, four chords 
of the dominant seventh in C major in which alone half the 
elementary rules of harmony are broken at the same time, 
consecutive ninths between extreme parts, doubling of the 
third and seventh, consecutive seventh, since both fall a 
step, consecutive thirds, and those thirds the leading notes. 

Taken separately, as is only to be expected, such pro- 
gressions sound awful, and as they come out in the strings 
one gives an involuntary start, like that which one gives 


an art and still produce a masterpiece. 


inharmonious chords 


when the dentist touches the nerve of a sensitive tooth. 
Yet that very “enervement” is, if I judge aright, a part of 
the composer’s scheme. Whether voluntary or no, on De- 
bussy’s part, these horrors, theoretically speaking, have a 
remarkable effect in the ensemble. After reading the criti- 
cisms in the papers I went to the Opéra Comique to scoff, 
expecting to stroll out after each act with a knowing and 
contemptuous smile on my face. But, believe me, there is 
only one thing at all funny, and that is due, as usual, to a 
scenic effect. It is where Melisande, in the first act, sees 
Gouland and cries: “Ne me touchez pas, ou je me jette a 
l'eau,” which, being translated into the vernacular, means: 
“Note me, tangers, or I chuck myself in.” It would be 
indeed a dreadful thing if the handsome Mlle. Gervelle- 
Réache were to do such a thing, for the water, being at 
least 2 centimetres deep, and the pool no smaller than an 
ordinary hand basin, she would most likely hurt her very 
pretty nose. Yea, there was one other funny thing about 
last Thursday's performance: my own red eyes and irre- 
sistible desire for continuous nose blowing as I left the 
Salle. It is needless, I imagine, to tell the story of Pelleas 
and Melisande, for Maeterlinck’s great piece is known 
the whole world over. As for the opera, do not go to hear 
it until you know not only the story of this play but the 
other works of Maeterlinck, his “Trésor des Hemblés” 
an dhis “Nu des Abeilles.” Impregnate your mind with his 
marvelous mystic philosophy, leaving all more material 
reading aside; study him until the moment arrives for the 
raising of the curtain and only close your book as the first 
solemn chords in D minor break forth from the orchestra. 

In view of Wagner's diction, that perfection in opera 
means the absolute blending of music, words and acting, 
Debussy’s work comes nearer the mark than any works I 
know, not excluding those of the Bayreuth master. In 
Wagner’s operas who would or who could dispense with 
the music, yet who could not enjoy the music perfectly 
well without the action. In Debussy one forgets both the 
music and the action, and only feels the surrounding pres- 
ence of one great whole. The French critics, doubtless, 
expected and hoped for such music as Saint-Saéns writes 
to operatic librettos; good, solid, musical accompaniment 
to “dramatic situations.” Instead they got a music drama 
of which, if one did not know beforehand, it were possible 
to ask: Was the music written for the play or were the 
words set to the music? And they don’t like it. It is 
a great pity. Their predecessors found Wagner “unsup- 
portable,’ Balzac a bore, Rodin a fool, and now Debussy 
is a musical lunatic looking for effect. And, by George, he 
has got it. There is not a single melodic phrase in the 
voice part throughout the whole opera, another torture to 
the aria loving Frenchmen—the sentences of the book are 
spoken, so to speak, with the inflections of the voice noted 
in musical symbols. Phrase after phrase is expressed 
thus; a few words on a note, a rise to its third, then, per 
haps to its fifth finishing the phrase on the third again, 
while the orchestra will here and there play a single chord. 
The opera is the triumph of realistic recitative. Often 
enough a beautiful series of chords and unexpected modula 
tions strike the ear, but immediately after the music falls 
back into its place in the ensemble and again one forgets 
“Pelleas and Melisande” is in five 
acts and thirteen scenes, of which three are in the first 
act, three in the four in the third, two in the 
fourth, and one in the last. Between the different scenes 
of each act there is no break in the music, for Debussy 
wished the action never to discontinue for an instant. After 


to note it separately. 


second, 


the répétition générale the composer found the symphonic 
finale of each scene too short for the perfect balance of the 
work, and so he lengthened them, making them far more 
interesting, yet thoroughly saturated with the same mysti- 
cism as the rest of the piece. The additions were composed 
in a single night, I am told. 

The love scene between Pelleas and Melisande at the be- 
ginning of the third act is wonderful, and absolutely puts 
the balcony scenes of “Romeo” and “Faust” in the shade 
of inferiority. Hark! methinks I hear the whiz of a stone 
as it flieth past my head. The other most beautiful pas- 
sages are the scene where Pelleas and Gouland are to- 
gether in the grotto; where Pelleas and Melisande see the 
three dead men in the subterranean cavern—“They are 
three poor folk who have fallen asleep in here”; the love 
scene in the garden at the end of which Pelleas is killed 
by his brother, and the last act, the death of Melisande. 
One cannot appropriately put ‘Maeterlinck” to ordinary 
music, and for extraordinary Debussy has done what no 
other composer could have done better. Beethoven said 
of his Mass in D: “This work comes from the depths of 
my heart; may it reach the hearts of those who hear it.” 
Cannot this be taken in double counterpoint: “If this work 
reaches the listener’s heart it is a sign that it was heart- 
felt by the composer.” And Debussy’s work goes to the 


listener s heart in a way that no operatic work has ever 
yet done; at least I can vouch for myself. Is it not then 
worthy of sincere and serious consideration before being 
dismissed as unworthy in such a summary manner as that 
of the French music critics, who, by the way, are in all 
but a very few cases “gens de lettre” and not musicians. 
= = 
Notes, 

How is this for high class criticism upon a well known 
human warbler: “Her voice was a cross between the hum 
of a cyclone and the screech of a locomotive under full 
steam. It trembled away in catlike cadences and rose again 
like the wail of a hound in distress. Again it arose in 
mellow tones not unlike the wind dallying over the mouth 
of an empty jug. 

“Stopping long enough to take wind, she rose slowly to 
her tiptoes, and with gyrating arms and heaving chest 
gave a fair imitation of the roar that foretells a Dakota 
blizzard. Old Jim Baker’s pet panther chained to a post 
in a yard at the back of the opera house heard some 
of her high notes and they skeared the poor beast out of 
a year’s growth. It is the first time our town has been 
visited by a genuine female calliope and we hope she'll 
come again.” 

= & 

Here are a few notes on next season’s engagements at 
the Opéra: A “reprise” of “Don Juan,” with Delmas in 
the title role and Breval as Donna Anna. Jean de Reszké 
is to reappear in “Le Prophéte” and the rest of his reper- 
tory. He is also to create the role of Canio in the “Pag- 
liacci.” After that comes “La Statue,” by Reyer; of “Sig- 
urd” and “Salammbo”—well, yes!—fame. In March we are 
to have “Orpheus,” with de Reszké as Orpheus, instead of 
the usual contralto. It was Gluck himself who gave indi- 
cations that a tenor should fill the role—Legros and Nour- 
ret after him used to do so. Finally, we are to expect a 
work by some French composer, whose name M. Gailhard 
is keeping a close secret. Is he afraid that by giving it out 
the musical public would be enabled to strengthen them- 
selves against the temptation to attend a first night, which 
to it is as the marrow of its bones. I have an idea that 
Saint-Saéns’ “Persian Opera” is the one we shall be asked 
to listen to. 
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The city of Paris municipal council has allotted a site 
in the Pare Monceau to the statue of Chopin, just com- 
pleted by M. Froment Maurice, a pupil of Chopin and the 


Academy Julian. ArTHUR BLEs. 


HADDEN-ALEXANDER RECITAL. 


Summer Term Opens at Clavier Piano School. 


Maer me i st evening, July to, the at 
Clavier Piano School was formally opened with a 
recital by Mrs. Stella Hadden-Alexander. The attractive 
hall of the school at 11 West Twenty-second street was 
filled with an audience composed of students, teachers and 
invited guests, all of them musical people. Mrs. Alexan- 
der is one of the teachers of technic and interpretation at 
the school and is very popular, but popularity alone would 
not hoid the attention of her audience through a warm 
summer evening if a great talent did not lie at the foun- 
dation of her playing. Possessing charm and magnetism, 


summer term 


the fair performer thrilled her hearers with a _ pro- 
gram devoted to romantic composers: 

Pelee Ga: Bal). «occas cecbh soc cnccessvecceetes - ... Rubinstein 
ee er re ty eee Rubinstein 
POSEIIIOD, - BGs Bo occescodscaponsc cuca bebe vege dbdne coed Tschaikowsky 
Fantasie, F minor, op. 49...........+«- ON ee Chopin 
SIGE, POL Dion cccasn scveccpconccansnqeesposepieedeeestie .Schumann 
Concerto, A MiMOF....cccccccsccvccccscessveccosccocrseves . Grieg 


(Orchestral parts on second piano, Mrs, Elizabeth Rose.) 

It was a night devoted to beautiful melodies, and, while 
Mrs. Alexander made her hearers feel with her the emo- 
tional character of the works she played, there was no 
forced sentimentality in the music as she expressed it. 
At all times she seemed the noble, earnest, soulful artist, 
combining with her technical skill a healthful sympathy 
Her readings of the “Carnival” and the Grieg Concerto 
were delightful. Mrs. Rose played the orchestral parts at 
the second piano in masterly style, and the soloist com- 
pelled her to share in the recalls. 

The summer term will continue until August 20, and 
during the six weeks many recitals will be given. 


New Hampsuire Music TeacHers To Meet.—The an- 
nual convention and festival of the New Hampshire State 
Music Teachers’ Association will be held at The Weirs, 
August 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8. 
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Tuesday evening, July 1, Miss Jeanette Ensminger’s mu- 
sic class gave a piano and violin recital at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Merz, 517 West Main street, Muncie, 
Ind. Miss Agnes Monroe assisted in the program 

Miss Georgiana Watts, youngest daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Watts, 4212 St. Mo., who 
graduated from the Weltner Conservatory of Music at the 
third annual commencenient in June, will take a post grad- 
uate course at the conservatory, and later will go abroad, to 


Lee avenue, Louis, 


study with distinguished masters. 


A fashionable audience assembled in the Parish House 
of Christ Church, Providence, R. L., June 30, for the re- 
cital given by the pupils of Miss Elizabeth M. Jordan. 


Miss Edith Wilkinson, soprano; Mrs. Grace Deane Sib- 
ley, contralto, and Miss Mabel Allen, violinist, gave the 
alternate numbers of the program. 

Miss Gertrude R. Bennett, of Me., 
pupils gave a piano recital at the Bennett studio on North 
Miss Emily L. Merrill was 
rhe pianists who played were Miss Jes- 


Brewer, and her 
Main street, a fortnight ago 
the vocal soloist 
sie Logie, Hazel Annis, Marion Baldwin, Charlotte Prim, 
Arno Nickerson, Miss Grace Field, Miss Daisy Oldham, 
Hildred Kendall, Miss Burr and Miss Hall 

William Grafing King, a promising young violinist, and 
pupil of Carl Venth, of Brooklyn, assisted Mrs. Tirzah 
Hamlen-Ruland at the recital gave re 
Asbury Park, N. J. Master King played with 
much feeling the Andante Religioso, by Thome, and other 
numbers from his repertory in a brilliant His 
sister, Miss Ruth King, played his accompaniments. Mrs 
3rown Shepherd accompanied for the singer 
Homoi Randall, of Galveston, 
at their studio 
The names of the young pianists who 
played include Earl Teague, May Cameron, Robert Pil- 
low, Marie Clark, Shaw, Ellen Stearns, Jennie 
Alvey, Sarah Kempner, Norene Heffron, Emmie Kleberg, 
Polk, Noelie Mistrot, Herma Ujffy, Hazel Shaw, 
Fannie Kempner, Bessie Vidor, Marie Ayers, Margaret 
Polk and Cornelia McNeil 

Miss Gertrude M. O’Neill and her younger piano pupils 
Detroit, two weeks 


song which she 


cently at 
fashion 


Florence 
The pupils of Mrs 


selle 


Tex., their closing recital teacher's 


Monday, June 30 


gave 


Grace 


Daisy 


gave a recital at the O’Neill studio, 
ago. The players included Charlotte Jackson, Viola Bar- 
bier, Eleanor de Clemens, Lillian Jackson, Daisy Jackson, 
Sadie Webster, Mamie Webster, Mitchell, Mabel 
Green, Margaret Bargaret, Sadie Hanning, Rhea Beaudry, 
Josephine Fox, Mabel Boucker, Catharine O'Neill, Ethel 
Martin, Myra McConnachie and Cecilia Ferris and Masters 
Freddie Holmes, Harvey Busher, Willam D. Nadvernik, 
Ralph de Clemens, Dalton Vock and Otis Smith 
Interesting features were introduced at the closing re 


Laura 


cital by the large music class taught by Mrs. L. C. Tucker, 
of Richmond, Va. Master Christ‘an the 
class pin, a gold harp, for the best work during the sea- 
Miss Minnie Cogbill received a gold lyre as a re- 
ward for not missing a lesson in five terms. Certificates 
for general improvement were awarded to Edna Gordon, 
Edith Hewitt, Eva Hewitt, Louise Reams, Louise Frisch- 
korn, Louie Phelps, Lila Epps, Lucille Epps. Certificates 
of promotion to senior were given Mrs. W. F 


Evenson won 


son 


class 


each of the following pupils a volume of the life of a com- 
poser was given: Nellie Epps, Lizzie O’Neil, Edith Hew- 
itt, Eva Hewitt, Louise Reams, Edna Gordon, Mrs. W 
F. Smith, for prompt and punctual attendance during the 
year. 

A large audience attended the commencement of the 
Powell School of Music, given at the Opera House, Lex 
ington, Ky., on the evening of June 18. The following 
participated in a long and varied program: Margaret 
Mitchell Thompson, Chas. Hassell, Courtney Moore, 
Francis Reardon, Georgie Harp, Benjamin Williams, 
James Smith, Ada Dooley, Madaline Joyce, Lillie Ades, 
Gilbert Ades, Pearl Privet, Una Barber, Kathleen Dowd, 
Irene Joyce, Helen McKenney, Mary Dowd, Mattie Mc 
Kenney, Bayne Wheeler, Kathleen Henry, Julia Henry, 
Jennie Dowd, Arthur Siebrecht, Willie Anderson, John 
Anderson, Edna Ellis, Myrtle Dooley, Anna Dowd, Eliz- 
abeth McQuade, Rilla Nutter, Nellie Hancock, Florence 
Sweeney, Carrie Kilpatrick, Miss Mattie Featherstone, 
Mrs. Powell, Miss Lena Watson, Miss 
Lillie Polk, Anna Henry and Elizabeth Smith 


Leila Dooley, 


TEW’S RECEPTION AND MUSICALE. 


ANY prominent 

the reception and musicale which H 

the 43 
avenue, London, N. W., on Thursday, July 3 

Mr. Tew sang himself, and among the other artists who 


leaders attended 
Whitney Tew, 


Eton 


artists and social 


basso, gave his home, Lancaster road, 


at 


contributed to the success of the program were Frit 
Kreisler, Miss Esther Palliser, Gregory Hast, Mme 
Alice Esty, Madame Vanderveer-Green, Miss Louise 


Dale, Mme. Marian McKenzie, Edward Iles, Denis O’Sul- 
livan and the London Trio 

ihe host, who was reported to be in excellent voice, 
sang “I! mio bel foco,” by Marcello; “Nel cor piu non mi 
sento,” by Paiselio; “Until God's by Dudley 
Buck; “Boot and Saddle,” by Dorothea Hollins, and the 
basso parts in six quartets by Brahms 

Kreisler, Austrian played 
much feeling an Air by Goldmark and a Chanson 
Tschaikowsky, and with brilliancy Hubay’s “Scéne de la 
Czarda.” 

Kreisler has been one of the 
don season. Mr, Tew is very popular in the British me- 
tropolis, his name appearing upon the visiting lists of 


Day,” 


the famous violinist, with 


by 


“lions” of the long Lon 


many titled personages, as well as other leaders of fashion 


Elizabeth Weller. 
ISS ELIZABETH WELLER, work 
attracted considerable attention 
winter, is spending the summer at her 
Miss Weller expected to rest during 
idleness she found 


whose as an 


accompanist in 
New York last 
home in Austin, Tex 
the entire summer, but after a week’s 
herself at the head of a choir as organist and choir di- 
rector of the Hotchkiss Memorial Methodist Church. That 
her efforts were appreciated is evident, for as soon as she 
began to play at the church the congregation began to in- 
crease, until now it is more than double its former size 
Miss Weller also began to teach accompanying and al 
ready has quite a class. She will return to New York 
early in September. Mrs. Theodore Sutro, chairman of 
the Vassar Aid Society, has written Miss Weller a letter 
of appreciation, from which the following extract is taken: 
“320 West ro2zp STREET 
“My Dear Miss WetLErR—* * * You really did such 
excellent work in the rehearsal for ‘Ganymede’ that its 
success was in no small measure due to your accompani- 
ment playing. 
“Thanking you on behalf of the Vassar Students’ Aid 
Society and myself, I 
“Very truly yours, 


am, 
FiLorence C. Sutro, 





Smith, Lizzie O'Neil, Nellie Epps, Minnie Cogbill. To 


“Chairman Vassar Aid Society 
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rhe Milwaukee, Wis., Musical Society will present Schu 
mann’s “Faust” at the first autumn concert, which, by the 
way, will be the 400th concert the society has given 

An unusually fine program was given at the June meet- 
ing of the Schumann Club of Saginaw, Mich. After the 
music the members served refreshments to their guests 

The Mozart Club of Madison, Wis., gave a concert at 
lurner Hall, Madison, on the evening of June 28. The 
Miss Fay Duslin, so 
violinist, assisted in presenting 


Norwegian Glee Club, of Chicago; 
prano, and Hartlem Tinn 
a good program 

Works by Mozart, Mendelssohn and Abt were sung at 
the the Mozart Club, of 
Miss Eunice Dorman Bel- 


concert given by Massillon, 
Ohio, Tuesday evening, July 1 
den, soprano, sang the Polonaise from “Mignon,” 
group of songs by Chaminade, Chadwick and Wright 

A “Liszt Afternoon” was given by the Derthick Music 
Club, of Champaign, IIl., Saturday, June 28. Instrumental 
sills, Maurice Eisner, 


vocalist of the after 


and a 


numbers were played by Mrs. F. L 
Mrs The 
noon was Miss Winnie Titus, a pupil of Vittorio Carpi 

and vicinity 


3oner and Miss Landell 
[Thirty musical people from Hillburn, N. Y., 
the Hillburn Choral 
Gould was chosen for conductor, J. E 


have organized Society Thomas 


Davidson as presi- 


dent, W. G. Easton as secretary and treasurer, and the 
Misses Lily Heddie, Libbie Akers and S. O. Pew as the 
committee 

Almost every prominent citizen of Anderson, Ind., at- 


tended the June festival by the Anderson 
Choral Society. The soloists were Mrs. Josephine Bremer 
Mrs. Rhea Hall Behymer, con- 
tenor; Henry W 
Gardner, organist 


John J 


music given 


man Edmunds, soprano; 
tralto; Wil, 
Victor Clark, pianist, and L 

Mrs. J. O. Hull and the Hon 


the guests of honor at a dinner given at 
Springs, Pa., by the Association of the Pennsyl 


Homer van Laut, basso; 
Henderson were 
Ponce de Leon 
Alumna 
vania College of Music. The officers of the Association are: 
President, Mrs. Antoinette Snyder Brown; vice president, 
Mrs. Lelia B. Hill 
Cooper; treasurer, Miss Florence Harper 

Mrs. W. N. Boynton entertained the members of the 
Cecilian Society, of N. Y., last The 
society sang “Welcome, Pretty Primrose,” by Pinsuti, and 
“The Springtide,” by C. C W. E. Maher, Jr., 
violinist, assisted. Miss Harmon sang a song by Bruno 
Oscar Klein and Mrs. Ryder played MacDowell’s “Witch- 
Papers were read by Miss Palmer and Mrs 


corresponding secretary, Miss Rebecca 


Brewsters, month 


Gow a local 


Dance 
Weeks 


A MANAGER WANTED.—I need a manager who can 
place me in a limited number of concerts or ora- 
torios; with musical clubs or societies, or in classical con 


certs as they may take place. I am willing to do some ad 
vertising to aid the business part of the proposition, but I 
am not willing to pay any money to a manager unless he 
which I for 
as I would pay for a dress when it is de- 


renders actual service, will pay when it is 


rendered, just 
livered or for a volume of Brahms’ songs when I receive 
them or buy them. Address “Regina,” care of this paper 





MOODY-MANNERS OPERA COMPANIES, L!. 
Pounded 1897. 


99 Company is the largest English Opera Company 
that has ever toured Great Britain 


449) Company is the same as **A”’ Company in 
everything, except in numbers 


Next season commences at Covent Garden Opera House Aug. 25th 
Everyone concerned in English Grand (pera write in. 


44 Berwick Street, Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 


BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 


“ 








Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 





HERBERT 


WITHERSPOON 


o> ___ BASS—_—___-> 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
Residence Studio: The Hetherington, 571 Park Ave., New York. 








JOSEPHINE S. 


JACOBY 


CONTRALTO. 
a 


ADDRESS 


104 West 58th St., NEW YORK, 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of —— WD many , contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, contralto; Madame de Pasquali, soprano; Sara 
Anderson, soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, soprano; Mme. 
Marie Rappold, soprano; Elsa Marshall, soprano; John 
Young, tenor E. Léon Rains, basso; Joseph S. Baern- 
stein, basso; Henri G. Scott, basso. and other prominent 
singers now before the public. Will resume teaching 
September 15. 














Strupio: 51 East 64th Street. 
TELEPHONE: 3456 79TH 


NEW YORK. 





Te ee ee ; 
Che American Institute of Applied Music. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
212 WEST 69TH ST., NEW YORK. 


Paculty and Examiners include William Mason, Aibert 
Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, John C. Griggs. Paul 
Ambrose, Orton Bradley, Lillian Littlehales, Alfred D. 
Wickes, Kate S. Chittenden, Liza Delhaze-Wickes, Wm. F. 
Sherman, McCall! Lanham. etc., etc. 

Voice Department in charge of TOM KARL. 

The residence department furnishes a refined and quiet home. 
For information address KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean. 
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HOLMES GOWPER 


T<£xCcRr 
Address Kimball Hall or Bureau of Fine Arts, CHICAGO. 











J. FRED —» 
WOLLE, 
Address: ORGANIST. 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 
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July 5, 1902. § 
HE difficulties under which the Syndicate labored 
Covent Garden on 
criticism 


° C) in producing “Pagliacci” at 

” Saturday evening last partly disarm 
Fraulein Fritzi Scheff, who was to have sung Nedda, fell 
ill at the last moment. Consequently, Mlle. Aurelie Révy 
was intrusted with the part, and as she had never sung at 


Covent Garden before 
a single rehearsal, it was hardly to be expected that she 
would display her powers in their best light. So 
could be judged, she seems to be a capable operatic artist. 
She acted well, and if she did not always succeed in mak- 


far as 


ing her voice carry, this may very well have been due to 
the fact that the acoustic properties of the theatre are pe 
culiar and she had had no means of becoming accustomed 
Lawrence Rea, the Silvio, was probably handi- 
capped by the fact that he had not rehearsed with Mlle. 
Révy, and that she sang in German while he sang in Ital- 
ian. The circumstances were enough to make any young 
artist nervous, and the lack of spontaneity in his acting and 
singing may therefore readily be excused. M. Salignac, the 
Canio, acted very finely indeed, and though his voice is 
too light to carry really well, he sang his scene at the close 
of the first act so intelligently that the enthusiastic Italians 
Scotti is so experienced 


to them 


in the gallery made him repeat it 
a singer that he did not appear to be in the least embar- 
in which he found himself, and as 
Herr Reiss was 


rassed by the situation 
Tonio he acted and sang as finely as ever 
the Beppe and M. Flon the conductor 
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“Pagliacci” was, of course, followed by “Cavalleria Rus- 


ticana,” with Calvé as Santuzza and Caruso as Turridu. 


There could hardly be two opinions about Calvé’s fine per- 
formance of her part. She was in very much better voice 
than was the case when she appeared as Carmen, and her 
ntonation was better, although far from perfect. In addi- 
tion to this the former part does not afford the same op- 
portunities for overacting as the latter, and she played it 


which she might 


with freedom from exaggeration, very 
well apply to her reading of Carmen. Her Santuzza, in- 
deed, was a very forcible performance and_ she _pic- 
tured the moods of the deserted peasant girl to the life. 


Caruso’s reputation increases with every performance. His 
vice is powerful, rich and well produced, though not en- 
tirely free from that white quality which is characteristic 
rhe per- 
formances of Italian operas are, of to be 

eely besprinkled with encores, and Caruso certainly de- 
accorded to him after the Pro- 


f all Italian voices, and he is a finished actor 


course, certain 


erved those which were 
gue and the Drinking Song. Thank heavens! the In- 
termezzo seems to have lost its pristine attraction, and 


was not obliged to repeat that too fa- 


Mancinelli 


Signor 


and was obliged to appear without - 


miliar number. We could have wished for a better Alfio 
than M. Dufriche. He is an experienced enough actor, but 
his voice has a tremolo which would almost do duty for a 
shake, and he hardly sang a note of the teamster’s song 
truly. Mlle. Maubourg, the Lola, is one of those singers 
whom one can neither praise nor blame. She sang her part 
in a manner that was absolutely correct, but totally un- 
distinguished. 
Se = 

It is at this period of the summer that we expect the 
Covent Syndicate to supply us with a series of the lighter 
operas. ‘The German singers have, for the most part, re- 
turned to their native beer houses, their raucous voices 
cease from troubling and our ears are at rest. In the place 
of Wagner we hear the suave strains of Rossini, Mozart 
and Massenet, a change that is by no means unwelcome 
when the heat has become intense and the state of the at- 
mosphere at Covent Garden makes it impossible to grap- 
ple with the mysteries of psychology. It was, in conse- 
quence, possible to enjoy Massenet’s “Manon” to the full 
on Thursday evening. “Manen” has not been played here 
for some years now, and if it is not a great opera in the 
truest sense of the word, it contains so much dainty and 
charming music that it was a pleasure to renew acquain- 
tance with it. The performance was, on the whole, consid- 
erably above the average. Mlle. Garden, a newcomer, took 
the part of Manon, and she made an immediate success 
She is, we understand, a lady of Scottish parentage, who 
was adopted by Americans and educated in Paris, so that 
it will give the curious almost as much trouble to unravel 
the knotty problem of her actual parentages as was af- 
forded to the judge who had to decide that of the man 
who was born of Swiss parents in Holland, was educated 
in France, became a naturalized Italian, married a Swedish 
wife and could only speak German with a strong Astra- 
chan accent. But the question of her nationality is one of 
no importance whatever, for it is quite sufficient that Mlle 
Garden is a very charming actress and a delightful singer. 
She is, it is true, rather handicapped by the fact that voice 
is not of a very pretty quality. She uses it, however, so 
well and she has so fresh and charming a personality that 
any slight shortcomings in this direction can readily be 
forgiven. For the rest, Maréchal made a really excellent 
de Grieux, though it is improbable that he won Manon’s 
affections by sheer force of his natural beauty. Maréchal 
is, however, a very fine artist indeed and a welcome addi 
tion to the Covent Garden tenors. Gillibert, that “plump 
and pleasing person,” found in Guillot a part that fitted 
him like a glove, and the Lescaut of M. Allard and the 
de Brettigny of M. Seveilhac were both quite first rate. 
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Intelligent anticipation of events is the keynote of an 
article which appears in the current number of the Lady’s 
Realm, a monthly journal devoted to matters feminine 
For an up to date paper of this character it of 
course, a matter of vital importance that the coronation 
ceremonies should be dealt with at length, so a “Peer’s 
Daughter” was tolled off to write them up. Unfortunately, 
the mechanical exigencies of the publishing department re- 
quired that the-article should be written a month or so in 
So “Peer’s Daughter” set 


was, 


advance of the coronation day 
her imagination to work and produced a very vivid word 
picture of what she thought the ceremonies would be like. 
This article duly appears in the current number of the 
paper, and the portion which deals of the gala performance 
at the opera is really quite worth quoting: “The gala night 
at the opera,” it runs, “was a disappointment to many, no 
doubt, but certainly not to all. Seldom have we heard a 
worse chorus, and even stars of song must shine less bril 
liantly as years go on. The unrivaled Jean has not the 
wonderful power he had once, and if Melba is as delicious 
as ever she is no better. As for Caruso, he is a disappoint- 
ment. Gala night can mean nothing more than fine music, 
a great show of diamonds, beautiful flowers, decorations 
and a full house. Once seen it is not worth paying fab- 


ulous prices for stalls to see it again! Flowers remain 
more or less the same, and are sadly unappreciated by gay 
London. The singers are heard to be heard other nights 
in the same parts. The tiaras and necklaces and their dis- 
tinguished or beautiful wearers are familiar to our eyes. 
Even the King and Queen and the other royal auditors 
are well known personally or by sight to the very people 
who fill the boxes and stalls of the opera house. Conse 
quently and naturally the prices fell to a quarter of what 
was originally asked.” 

Jean, of course, announced that he would not be able to 
sing at least a month ago. Caruso was not in the least 
likely to be a distinct disappointment, while though it was 
fairly safe to presume that the chorus would be bad, it 
would have been better not to say so till the performance 
was over. We should imagine that “Peer’s Daughter” is 
not the happiest woman in England at the moment 
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Quite one of the most delightful concerts of the week 
was that given by Mme. Nina Varésa at Bechstein Hall 
on Wednesday afternoon. Though Madame Varésa, who 
is the wife of Henry Russell, the famous teacher of voice 
production, does not possess a voice of great power, it 
has been trained to such perfection and she is so consuin- 
mate an artist that her performances have a charm which 
is peculiarly their own, There is probably no singer liv- 
ing who can give such delightful performances of little 
French songs. We would probably best convey some idea 
of her delightful singing by comparing it to the work of a 
It is singing that is perfectly 
the branch of music 


skillful miniature painter. 
finished in every detail, and in 
which she has made peculiarly her own she has few or no 
equals. She catches the spirit of the dainty little French 
songs in which she takes particular delight to perfection 
One could almost hear tears in her voice in Tosti’s 
“Chanson Il’adieu,” so plaintive and touching was her pet 
formance of it. But she can range from grave to gay in 
a moment, and Lacome’s delightful “Un bal d’oiseaux” 
was given with perfect vivacity and gayety. It is impos 
sible to single out any one song for particular praise, in so 
finished a style did she sing every number in her pro 
gram. Paladilhe’s “Psyche,” Amherst Webber’s “La 
Premiére,” Liszt’s ““Es muss ein Wunderbares sein,” Cha- 
minade’s “Madrigal” and Wach’s “Le Sentier Couvert” 
were sung with such delicious delicacy and charm that it 
would be impossible to wish for them to have been sung 
otherwise. We hope to have many more opportunities of 
hearing Madame Varésa and of enjoying her delightful 
singing. She was assisted on Thursday by Signorina Ada 
Sassoli, a very young and very brilliant harpist, who pro 
duced a remarkable tone from her instrument in Pierné’s 
“Impromptu Caprice,” Hasselmann’s “Follet’” and other 
pieces by Sefior Valéro, a Spanish tenor, the quality of 
whose voice we take to have been due to a protracted di 
etary of olives, and by Maurice Farkoa 


fH 


The concert which Christopher Wilson gave at Stein 
way Hall en Monday afternoon proved to be very much 
more interesting than is the case with most of the “one 
man” concerts. Mr. Wilson is a young composer 
won that coveted honor, the Mendelssohn scholarship, a 
few years ago. At present he seems to be hovering b« 
tween violin sonatas and serious songs, which he writes 
exceedingly well, and drawing room ballads, in which he 
never rises much above the commonplace, We trust that 
he will have the sense to decide in favor of the former 
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Mile. Aurelie Révy, who gave a 
Salle Erard on Tuesday evening, struck one as bearing a 
very strong resemblance to a fish out of water. In the 
first place her voice is designed for the opera stage and 
not for a small and very resonant room like the Salle 
Erard, and in the second place she was attempting to 
sing lyrics with which she was not very much in sym 
pathy. Schubert’s “Gehimniss,” Schumann's “Der Arme 


who 


vocal recital at the 


DANIEL FROHMAN announces, 
Season 1902-1903 (beginning in October), 
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. 
Peter” and Brahms’ “Vergebliches Standchen” are not 
prima donna songs, and the little tricks. and graces of 
style which she introduced into them suited them but ill 
Mile. Révy has a peculiar talent in that she plays her own 
violin obligati, She proved conclusively in doing so that 
it is impossible to do two things at the same time. The 
fastidious might have found fault with her for singing 
Schubert's ““Geheimniss,” a German song, in French, and 
Gounod’s “Sérénade,” a French song, in German, a cu 
rious and unwarrantable proceeding. It did not, however, 
really matter much, as except to those who knew them ir 
timately the words were quite unrecognizable 
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Miss Alice Hollander, a young Australian contralto with 
i glorious voice, rather after the Clara Butt style, gave a 
concert at St. James’ Hall on Wednesday afternoon. At 
present, however, it is so badly produced that her singing 
would be a pleasure to no one, and she needs at least an 
other two years’ training before her singing can be con 
sidered seriously. When she sings quietly it is pleasant 
enough, but when she lets herself go, then, as the sailors 
look out for squalls. 
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A few hints on the gentle art of singing, compiled for 
the especial benefit of a well known Welsh baritone: 

1. If is usual to open the mouth when singing. The 
practice of closing the lips is disadvantageous for several 
firstly, because it impedes the voice; secondly, 


say, 


reasons ; 
because it does not give the songs a chance, and, thirdly, 
because it does not look nice 

2. While singing it is best to avoid, as far as possible, 
the attitude of one standing at a lectern or delivering a 
sermon. This attitude, though undoubtedly effective in it 
proper place, is not adopted by the greatest authorities, and, 
once acquired, it is exceedingly difficult to get rid of 

3 ! 


ve de 
plored 


The practice of wearing a single eyeglass is to 
of The 
necessary to retain the monocle in its place 
rendering them 


in the case vocalists facial contortions 


have a dele 
terious effect on the muscles of the cheeks 
rigid and unpliable. 

rhese few points, which we trust the gentleman in ques 
tion will take to heart, for they are given in a kindly spirit, 
sang 
Percy Pitt's new song cycle at the concert of the Philhar 


were rendered necessary by the manner in which he 


monic Society on Wednesday afternoon. The cycle itself 


was delightful, and as well written and as full of beautiful! 


and interesting material as is all Mr. Pitt’s work. It 
would be a pleasure to hear it again in rather more fa 
vorable circumstances. rhe program was for once in a 
way replete with novelties, some of them really quite wel 
come Sir Alexander Mackenzie, when he does not try 
to be clever, can write very pleasantly, and his “Cricket on 
the Hearth” overture is a bright and cheery piece of musk 
Herbert Bedford, who is a writer of considerable individ 
uality, brought forth a nocturne for contralto and or 


chestra, which was sung by Miss Clara Butt. “Summer 
Dawn,” as it is called, is a graceful, attractive setting of 
words by William Morris, in which the spirit of the poem 
is caught very happily. Alberto Randegger (junior) was 
responsible for a new violin concerto, in writing which he 
apparently labored under the delusion that quantity is pre 
ferable to quality, for it is diffuse rather than interesting 
Mr. Randegger and _ shorter 
pieces which show talent; but in this case he seems, so to 
speak, to have bitten off more than he could comfortably 
chew. Kubelik played it very brilliantly, and such suc 
cess as it scored was due rather to the performance than 


has written several songs 


to any great merit in the piece itself. 
fe 
One is tempted to ask why singers who possess so very 
little voice as Miss Agnes Whitehead, who gave a recital 
at the Steinway Hall on the same afternoon, should ever 








dream of taking up singing as a profession. Kindly friends, 
it is to be presumed, flatter them into believing that they 
young Pattis or Melbas, and they have no one to 
warn them before it too late. But 
for them in a profession that is already overcrowded 
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is there is no room 


When the proud and happy father 
Makes his spouse’s heart rejoic« 
By remarking that he “rather 


Thinks Belinda has a voice 
Phen the mother makes confessor 
That she’s 








been reconciled 


lo the vocalist’s profession 
As a calling for her child Rosron. M Jul 
sOSTON, ass., July 12, 1902 
Se a famous singing master M*: ETTA EDWARDS has been spending a we@k 
lakes Belinda’s voice in hand at the Hotel Victory, Put-In-Bay, Ohio, remaining 
She'll improve, he says, much faster several days after the close of the meeting of the Music 


On the method he has planned 


National As Madame 


Edwards was very popular among the teachers, receiving 


Se tee, cate Ms aes aie Geet leachers sociation, quietly resting 


With roulades, till ev’ry note 
? 











Is a cross between a whistle many earnest solicitations to return to Boston and teach 
And the bleating of a goat during the summer Madame Edwards, however, will! 
. spend the rest of the summe the os eo * 
i lace ak ee iis d the rest of the summer in the mountains of Cok 
A Ge een am rado, gaining strength for next season’s heavy work 
That a voice so clear and bright’l! she has already booked makes a formidable list of 
Not be met with every day lessons to be given, but when the season is once started 
And the critics base, whose notion Mad ; , , 
Madame Edwards never has a spare moment 
Are not really worth a jot, . 
Giving vent to their emotions .— 5 
Cry, “Thank heavens, it is not!’ M M | I 
‘ rs. May Sleeper Ruggles, wit! r sb:z : 
ee j epe ggle 1 her husband and 
daughter, Miss Margaret Emily Ruggles, is spending 
the summer at Franconia, N. H 
te & 

Carl Sobeski, who has been in New York for the past 
month, is located at the Marlborough Hotel. With his 
friend, Mr. Haycock, he has been very busy singing, in 
spite of the lateness of the season. Last week he sung at 


a musicale given by the wife of Commander Adams, U. S 





N., and had a great success. The audience was unwilling 
for the program to come to an end. In fact, wherever Mr 
Sobeski has sung his success has been instantaneous 
Particularly successful among his solos has been his new 
“Slumber Song.” Next season Mr. Sobeski will probably 
be in New York more or less in addition to his Bostor 
work 
KOCIAN TO APPEAR BEFORE THE SULTAN OF 
MOROCCO. 
His Majesty’s First Piano Lesson. 

IS MAJESTY Muley-Abdel-Az Sultan of Morocco 
has invited Kocian, the young Bohemian violin vit 
tuos » perform at a concert to be given before His Ma 
PUCCINI IN HIS AUTOMOBILE jesty at his palace in Fez in October next, just previous 

: to Kocian’s departure to fulfill his American engagement 
tinge J)UGH the courtesy of Ricordi, of Milan, this little Rudolph Aronson (Kocian’s manager), on the occasion 
reproduction appears in these columns. It would of his second audience before His Majesty on June 21 
seem that most of the Italian composers who have made had the honor to perform his “Marche Tangerienne,” com 
my money at all are all enthusiastic on the subject of posed for and dedicated to His Majesty, eliciting hearty 


automobiles approval After a short interview on musical matters 





= —— Mr. Aronson (by request) gave the Sultan his first lesson 
Mme. Norma Knupfel. ee 

Che Sultan, a most courteous man of twenty-three, is 
| Il is learned that the manager, Mrs. Norma Knupfel, of fairly worshipped by his 18,000,000 subjects. He takes a 
New York, who also announces herself as being at 20 keen interest in the arts and sciences and is the possessor 
Bedford place, London, has engaged Eugenio de Pirani and of numberless musical instruments, besides a bicycle, a 
Alma Webster Powell, who has been singing Pirani’s cinematograph, a phonograph and an automobile of 

songs all over Europe, as well as a number of other ar Yankee” manufacture 

tists, for the coming season. The programs of Pirani and 

Powell will consist mostly of Pirani’s works, which have BD gewpeken WANTED.—An established conservatory 
been introduced in this country through this means of music in a large Western city is prepared to ne 


gotiate with a competent and experienced musician, who is 
He I 


ve 
complished musician, and at the 


to take charge as director must known as an ac 


Hucu Craic.—Hugh Craig, of THe Musicat Courter time a man of busi 


who has been in Europe for some time, expects to sail for 


Sane 


ness sagacity. Replies may be sent to the editor in chief of 


home during this month ue Musicat Courter. 1135 Broadway. New York 











Rew Work College of Music, 


128-130 East 58th Street. 





ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 





Private Instruction in Piano, Singing, Violin, "Cello and ali 
branches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BEGINNERS. 
All instrumental and vocal students receive free instruction in 
harmony, counterpoint, vocal sight reading, ensemble playing and 
free admission to concerts, lectures, etc., etc. 


Students received daily. Cataleg sent on application. 


ETHEL L. ROBINSON 


(LONDON CONCERT DIRECTION) 


Telegrams: 11 Wigmore St., Cavendish Square, W. 
** Musikchor, London.” LONDON, ENGLAND. 


FELIX FOX,”#"* 


Address HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 
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THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


(COPYRIGHT) 


Will Re-open October 14. 
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ORGAN DEPARTMENT: William C. Carl. 
THEORY DEPARTMENT: A. J. Goodrich. 
ORGAN TUNING: Gustav Schliette. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


34 West [2th Street, New York. 
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“Don Juan” 


600th 


Performance at Berlin. 








HROUGH the courtesy of the management of the 
Berlin Royal Opera this paper is enabled to pre- 
sent a few interesting illustrations and state- 
ments regarding the 600th performance of Mo- 

zart’s “Don Juan” given at that opera house on June 12, 

1902, a notice of which has already appeared in the Berlin 

letters in this paper. 

Herewith we present an exact copy of the program of the 
first performance in Berlin of this marvelous work, which 
took place on December 20, 1790. We also reproduce from 
the pamphlet the pictures of the first Zerlina, the first 
Donna Anna and the first Leporello. An interesting illus- 
tration is found here of the attitude of Heinrich Blume, 
who was a celebrated Don Juan in the early part of the 
past century. He was favorably known during the period 
covered from 1812 to 1839. The street scene in the first 
act is an entirely new conception and differs materially 
from the earlier one set on the stage of the Berlin Opera 
House in 1888, when the Cycle took place. This is by von 
Quaglia. It gives an idea of what the street scene in Berlin 
the Berlin Opera House is and the street scene as we are 
in the habit of seeing it in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
where, under the control of the star system, no time or 
money can be devoted to artistic scenic effects. 

The ball room scene, third scene, first act (also by the 


teen or eighteen years. A replenishment of scenery in the 
opera house here is one of the stern demands that must be 
made by the people of this city if they really want to enjoy 
ensemble. It would be a step toward a purification that is 
essential before we can have opera here as they have it in 
Europe. 

Altogether the effect must have been inspiring, as this 
opera was given at its 600th performance in the city of Ber- 
lin, the first performance having taken place on Decem- 
ber 20,1790. The first performance of the opera took place 
in Prague, Bohemia, under Mozart’s direction, in the 
Italian language, on October 29, 1787, and, of course, as 
we all know, was received with undiminished enthusiasm 
—an enthusiasm which has continued now for 115 years, 
unprecedented in the annals of opera. The “Marriage of 
Figaro” was produced in 1785, in Vienna, by Mozart, but 
was not thoroughly appreciated, being forced into the 
background somewhat by the Italian opera at that time 
engaged in Vienna. “The Marriage of Figaro” was wel- 
comed to such an extent in Prague that Mozart promised 
that his next opera would be produced for the first time 
before the public of that city, and that opera proved te 
be “Don Juan.” In order to accommodate certain talents 
among the singers, Mozart, so as to please them, interpo- 
lated a number of arias—a duet, for instance, for Zerlina 


Heute Montags,, ben 20. December 1790. 
twitd auf 





J 


dem Biefigen 4 
Rational: // 


Auf Allerhodften Befebhl 
gum Erfienmale 
qaegeben 


Hon Kuan, 


oder: 


Ser feinerne Gat. 


Ein Singfpiel in Vier WAufpuigen. 
Die Mufi— it vom Herren RKapelimelfter Mozart. 





Perfonen: 


Don Suan SH\- Lippert.  |Mafetto, ein Bauer Hr. Brandel. 
Donna Civira, Don Juans veriaffene Serfina, feine Braut Mad. Baranus, 
Gelicdte Mu. Hellmuth. | Signor Martes, cin Kaufmann fr. Amberg. 
Der Comibur He. Rakes | Cin Cremis Dr. Rirpling. 
Donna Anna, feine Tochter Mad. Unjetmann./Ein Anfiihree der Gerichtsdience Dr. Reinwald, 


Don Octavio. ihe Brdutigam 
Leporetio, Jaans Bedienter 


He. Che. Benda./Bauern und Bauerinnen, 
Hr. Unjelmann,|Geridesdiener. Bedients, 





Die Biidher von den Arien und Gefdngen find fir 4 Gr. bey -der Eaife ju haben. 





Preije der Prage: 
Erfter Rang , 16 Grofcden; cine ganye Loge aufvier Perfouen a idl, 16 Gr., cuf flinf Perfonen 2 Rev, 8 Or, 


auf Kays Perfonen 4 Ridie, 


Zwenter Rang, 12 Grofihen; eine ganye Loge auf vier Perfonen 2 Redie. auf fini Perfonen 5 Re 12 Ge, 


auf fechs Perfonen 3 Redie. 


Parket, 12 Grofdyen. Amphitheater, 8 Grofthen. Gallerie, 4 Grofden, 
Kinder unter 10 Fabren haben pur dle Hailfre der Preifé pu deyadten. 





Rogen merden bey der Caficrerin Mad. Frifdmuth, wobnhaft in der Mobrenflrafic, ebmmeit der Friedrichsftrapenede, in bes Ladirer Shen. Bee 


b ue, Cine . 
prt var Nl re ngerals auf den Lay getten, an welchem fie von t 
cingelne Perforen in Den Logen und gu den iabrigen Paken ader, weldye auch bey der Capiererin 


sepee bet von Morgens bi6 Mittags um 4 Whe beftelir; sedocy fonnen die Billers auf ganze Logen nach der Ndfiedt 
u 


gebott uud Die Logen befell: werden. Die Tillers far 


gegen gicic) baare Be; 3u boben 


, gelten jo lange, bid jemand dab Sdaufpicl Darauf befuchen will. Rur dieje geidfecen Biller find Gi “4 
fino, gelten jo lange poled ngenge gut mie bua 


*re6 Geld; Dabingegen memand auf 
aen die fur Daares geldjeten 
Bina berausgeber, tann darauf den audern Tag nidt 


emgelaffen werden faun, welde un Kembmendauje 
Bidets dargereicht werden. 


gegen dad baare Gelepder 


empfangnen, 


Ber atfo mit einem foldhen im 
Coen dicfes gilt auch von den Contremarquen 


. roerden. 
Jeder mgr, Der Dor Unfang der Vorkeung dat Komddiendaué gu verlaffen genotbigt iff) wird dader 
ser junit gabe bes im Sombbienbaufe empfangnen Beles fd wieder geben pu laffen Wichen . Oe) eokegne See 





Dee Anfang ift war halb fehs Ube. 


same painter), is an exceptionally gorgeous setting. We 
all remember the commonplace and ordinary ball room 
scene adapted for half a dozen various operas of various 
periods as they appear in our opera house before our in- 
different gaze, and as they have appeared for the past six- 


and Leporello; Don Octavio, an aria, “Dalla Sua Pace,” 
and the aria, Recitativo,” of “Elvira mi Tradi Alma 
Ingrata.” The first mentioned duet was eliminated subse- 
quently entirely from the opera, whereas the other num- 
bers were maintained. 


The first translation of the original text into German 
was made in Vienna immediately during the first year oi 
the performance in Prague, but it represented a mutila- 
tion of the work and its intentions. It was not until 1801 
that Frederich Rochlitz, who was himself a musician and 
a talented literary character, made a proper German trans- 
lation, which has since been used in the per 
formances. The first performance in Berlin took place in 
the old “French Comedy House,” in the Police Market 
Richard Strauss conducted the 600th performance. It is 
rather unfortunate that the names of the various conduc 
tors who directed the performances at Berlin are not 
various artists 


German 


given, but there is a complete list of the 
and the number of times they sang in this opera 

For instance, Blume himself sang “Don Juan” 
times in Berlin; Betz, active from 1864 to 1889, sang it 
105 times, and Bultz, who recently died, and who was 
active from 1889 to 1900 in Berlin, sang it fifty-five times. 
It is, for example, known to us here that as guests in 
Berlin La 1808, Victor 
Maurel twice in who Donna 
for Frl 


10! 


and 


sang 
instance, 


sang it four times in 
1808. 


we 


salle 
Among those 


Elvira in Berlin can mention, 














Heinrich BiumMe as Don Juan, Active, 1812-1839 
Hellmuth, who was active from 1790 to 1808, who 
sang this sixty-five times on the Berlin stage. Then Fri. 


Brexendorf, active from 1847 to 1881, sang the role sev- 
enty-three times. Marie Brandt, active from 1869 to 1882, 
sang it fifty-seven that stage, Lilli Leh- 
mann, active from 1873 to 1885, sang it twenty-six times 
She also sang Donna Anna there six times between 1897 
and 1899; and, very strange to relate (for she is an excep- 
tional instance in such matters as these), in the period 
embraced from 1872 to 1882 she sang Zerlina twenty-two 
times. 

This shows a versatility on the part of Lehmann which 
stamps her as a woman of unusual gifts in the operatic 
Naturally, she was, of course, from the period of 
to that 


times on and 


art. 
1872 adapted, by reason of her age, much more 
part. There was another Lehmann—a Marie Lehmann— 
who also sang on the opera stage in Berlin. She sang 
Donna Elvira in 1878, on one occasion. 

As to the Donna Annas, a Frau Schick, active 
1794 to 1808 (fourteen years), sang that role forty-nine 
times in Berlin, and of Frau Schulz, from 1820 to 1829, 
forty-three times; while Frau Kolster sang it there dur- 
ing her engagements as a guest subsequently fifty-four 
times, and a Frau Voggenhuber, active from 1868 to 1886, 
sang Donna Anna eighty-nine times on that stage. Sonn- 
tag, the great Sonntag, who died in Mexico of yellow fever, 
sang it once in 1827, and twice in 1830 in Berlin, and 
Schréder-Devrient sang it six times as guest. Jenny Lind 
sang Donna Anna in the Berlin opera in 1845 four times, 
and in 1846 once, on both occasions as guest, of course; 
and Viardot-Garcia, also as guest, sang it in 1847 three 
times, and in 1848 twice. Tietjens sang it in 1855 once, 
and, véry naturally, there were a great many other singers 
whose names are unknown to us and who have passed into 
the eternal eclipse. 

The Don Octavio, the tenor role, was not a great fa- 
vorite, either through the difficulties of getting a tenor or 
through the difficulties of a tenor in singing the music 
properly. When they secured one who could do it well 
they held on to him. Even in those days the adaptable 
tenor was a rare instance. There is a record of one 
Lunicke, period frem 1804 to 1819, who sang it fifty-five 


from 
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times, and, of course, we are only referring now to the 
Berlin opera, for these very people sang it many, many 
times on very many other opera stages. Sturmer, active 


From Paris comes the news that in Vienna the tenor 
Ferdinand Jaeger has died, who “in 1876 created the role 


of Siegfried at Bayreuth.” Oh, come now! There ar 








g& 
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MADAME BarANIUS, Cart W 


Wuo SancG ZERLINA 1790-6 


from 1815 to 1830, sang it fifty times there, and a singer, 
active from 1832 to 1856, named Mantius, sang it no less 
than 101 Mr. Kruger, whose name is now well 
known through the Transvaal, a-tive from 1858 to 1871, 
sang it seventy times, and Rothmiihl, well known in this 
country, sang it on the Berlin stage fifty times. Charles 
Boston ago, sang it, in 
Vogel sang it in 1897 as guest, and 


times. 


Adams, who died in some years 
1864, once as guest. 
Cremonini, who came and who sang and who did not con 
quer, sang it three times in Berlin. 


Leporello, the basso part, was sung by the original 


Leporello, whose picture is in this article. Carl Unzel 
mann, active from 1790 to 1860, sang it eighty times 
in Berlin; but Wauber, active from 1817 to 1839, sang it 
ninety-nine times, being overtopped by Krause, 1844 to 
1870, who sang it 137 times, winning thereby the laurels 
Salomon, 1868 to 1887, sang it eighty-seven times; Kro 
lop, 1884 to 1897, sang it sixty-two times. Fornes never 
sang it in a Berlin performance, and there was no guest 


singing it between the period of 1871 (when Ress sang it 


there) and 1897, when Tomascheck, a Bohemian basso 
sang it 

Zerlina made some very excellent records Fraulein 
Schwachhofer 1796 to 1815, delighted the Serlin 
people forty-nine times as Zerlina Phen no one 
reached her record until Tuczeck, another Bohemian 
singer, who afterward married Herrenberg and who was 


singing from 1841 to 1861 in Berlin, gave eighty perform 
ance of Zerlina, carrying off the prize for the number of 


performances. A Fraulein Scharwenka, in 1876, sang it 
twice; but there has been no guest singing Zerlina in Ber 
lin since 1885. Three performances were given in De 


cember, 1897, and two performances in December, 1898, in 
which “Don Juan” was sang in the Italian tongue 


These are, of course, records of great interest. 


At the Tschaikowsky Festivai Pyrmont several 
manuscript compositions by the composer are to be per- 
formed, Many friends of the late Peter Iljitsch have 
promised attendance, among them his brother Modeste 
= = 
Goldmark’s new opera, “Gétz von Berlichen,” is com 
A. M. Willner. The text follows 


in 


posed to a libretto by 


U 
LEPORELLO, 


FRIEDERIKE UNZELMANN-BETHMANN 


DonNA ANNA, 1790-3 


NZELMANN 
1790-1816 


to be as who “created” 


Wagner 
Besides, 


getting many singers 


roles as there are Liszt favorite pupils Georg 


Unger created the role at Bayreuth 


- & 


— 
[he Berlin Opera, which has just closed for the sum 
mer, produced forty-eight different works in six months 
velties 


among which were five n Meyerbeer’s much neg 


GODOWSKY’S NEXT SEASON. 
EOPOLD GODOWSKY, the eminent 


at this early time 


and 
In 


composer 
that 


1S, 


virtuoso, has already 
June, when this information was mailed to this office 
arranged for the following important engagements : 
recitals, Philharmonic concert, one 


Vienna— Four one 


chamber concert with the Rosé Quartet 


Hungary—One recital and one symphony concert at 
Sudapest, and three recitals in three other Hungarian 
cities, names not given. 

Finland—Twenty concerts in important cities, all ar 


ranged 
Orchestral concerts in Prague, Lemberg, Cracow, War 
aw, Baden-Baden, 


Liverpool 


Edinburgh, Glasgow, Brighton and 


Leeds, Huddersfield, London 
Middlesborough 

Chamber Marteau Quartet 
ind in London with the Willy Hess Quartet 


Recitals at Harrogate, 
Crystal Palace, Manchester, 
Berlin with the 


concerts in 


The management is in the hands of Eugene Stern 
In be 


Godowsky also 


to the above there will three recitals by 


in Berlin, 
with a publishing house in Berlin for fifty studies on the 


addition 


and he has made a contract 
three arrangements on some of the Weber 
(“Perpetuum Mobile,” “Momento 
Valse”). The fifty Chopin 


published singly and also in five vol 


Chopin études, 
piano compositions 


Capriccioso,” “Invitation a la 
paraphrases will be 
umes. Thirty-three of these will be finished by the first of 
October 


Mr. Godowsky is residing in Berlin with his family, and 


Ra. SoS e at pt aah Renee eS ded emia ate 


a 


“Don Juan”—Batt Room 


lected “Robert the Devil” drew ten enormous audiences 


although the cast was not one of stars 


= = 





has a select class of high grade pupils, to whom he can 
Mt a a 4 
= ~ a e 
ScENE, 1902 PERFORMANCE 
give lessons at certain hours when he is at liberty away 
from his own studies and work. We fear that his resi 
dence in Europe will not enable him to play in America 
lor some years. 


Bertram, the baritone, whose is remembered 


singing 
here, has closed a three years’ contract with the Berlin 
Opera 





“Don JuaAn”—Srtreet Scene, 1902 PERFORMANCE. 


Goethe’s very closely. The opera is in five acts, preceded 
by an overture. A symphonic intermezzo before the fifth 


act is based on the incident of the hero’s death. 





The Germanic Museum at Nuremberg has been pre- 
sented with the original score of Wagner’s “Meister- 
singer” by the Prince Regent Luitpold. 





BRAMBACH MEMORIAL. 
HE singing societies of Germany are about to issue a 
circular letter for the purpose of creating a fund to 
erect a memorial monument, or shaft, over the grave of 
Bonn It 
will be an excellent idea for the leading societies of the 
United States, the New York and Brooklyn Arions and 


the Liederkranz and the societies of the various Saenger 


Joseph Brambach, who died in recently. 


bunds, to organize a committee of some kind to do honor 
to a composer and musician who devoted his lifetime to 
the German song and the German singing societies 

It may not be generally known, but two brothers of the 
One is Stephan 
is Alois 


The factories 


late Joseph Brambach reside in this city 
Brambach, of the Estey Piano Co 
Brambach, of the Brambach 
located on Southern Boulevard and 134th street 


and the other 


Piano Co are 


“Sankt Franziskus,” 
duced with applausive success. The 
ductor is a Franciscan monk named Peter Hartmann 
An der Lahn-Hochbrunn 


eS = 


Furope is developing an Italian opera craze 


In Munich a new oratorio, was pro 


composer and con 
von 


It sounds a weighty name 


The com 


pany which survived a long Berlin season of Italian opera 


is now duplicating these performances at Prague, while 
another company has opened a season at Munich 
eS & 
The council of Vienna has voted 6,000 crowns for a 


Brahms monument to be erected in that city 
ee & 


A scheme is on foot in Antwerp to honor the memory 
of Peter Benoit with a monument 
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| T is reported that Emil Paur will not return to 
New York next season. What then becomes 
of the Richard Strauss scheme? 


H, these tales of whistling girls, these columns 
devoted to unmusical silliness in our great 
dailies! Must humbug ever prevail? 


1EU DE TONNERRE! Straw hats may now 
be seen in the foyer of the Paris Opéra. This 
innovation is the result of the great heat and com- 


mon sense. 


URING the Paris Wagner performances there 
was a Babel of languages; when, for in- 
stance, Siegfried is stabbed one of the choristers 
“Hagen, que fais-tu la?” while another 
This is inter- 


asked: 
chanted: “Hagen, was thatst Du?” 
esting, but is it art? 


6677 OPF UND SCHWERT,” a new comic opera, 

Z music by Franz Soukup, has been secured 
for this country. It is to be produced here in New 
York this fall under the title of “The Prince of 
Bayreuth.” Perhaps Mr. Grau will produce “Cos- 
ima fan tutti” at the same time. 


M*: FINCK prints the following news in the 
Saturday Evening Post: “The Russian gov- 
ernor of Warsaw has sanctioned the erection of a 
Chopin statue in the Saxon Garden. Sculptors are 
invited to compete for the commission.” 
It is to be hoped that the correct date of his 
death—1809—will be placed upon this monument. 


= 


is reported that Mr. Grau has offered Caruso, 


the “new” Italian tenor, $3,659.03 per night for 
Signor 


[! 
ninety-eight performances next season. 
Caruso insists upon $3,659.06, and unless he gets 
that sum he will not sign any contract with Mr. 
Grau, but will sing in Italian cities for 200 francs— 
This shows how the foreign 
Mr. Grau should cer- 
make it 


$40—a performance. 
singer prefers art to money. 
tainly agree to Caruso’s demands and 


$3.659.06 instead of his original offer of $3,659.03. 


ADAME TONI RAAB, née Schinhan, who 
died recently at Weidlingau, near Vienna, 
was a favorite Liszt pupil and a most brilliant pian- 
ist. To her the master dedicated his “Aida” fantasy 
and it was with her that he delighted in playing his 
arrangement for two pianos of the “Dante” sym- 
phony. Madame Raab possessed many autograph 
letters and an unpublished composition of Lizst’s. 
This latter she even refused to publish. She left 
behind her many admirers of her finished art and 
attractive personality. 


HY should such an enterprising newspaper 

as the Herald devote a page of its valuable 

Sunday issue to such vulgar truck as Devil Wor- 
ship, and to the meanderings of a good but very 
quaint old priest of Martinique? If God destroyed 
St. Pierre because of its wickedness he must have 
overlooked Chicago, Brooklyn and Hoboken. If 
the vast illegitimate population of the island excited 
the divine wrath to such an appalling extent, what 
may not the State of Puritanical Massachusetts ex- 
As for Diana Vaughan and devil 
worship generally, THe Musical CourtER—which 
employs several printer’s ‘devils’—exposed the 
story by publishing Leo Taxil’s confession in 1896 
This ingenious boulevard journal- 


pect some day? 





or thereabouts. 
ist tricked a credulous community for nearly a de- 
cade with his startling stories of Diana Vaughan 


The London Musical Courier, published by 
Mr. Atwater, hasno relations whatever with 
the New York “ Musical Courier.”” The New 
York ‘‘ Musical Courier ”’ is distributed direct 
from New York all over Europe, and the Lon- 
don office of the “‘ Musical Courier ” is in the 
Hotel Cecil, under the management of Mr. M. 
Chester. Artists, managers, publishers, &c., 
are hereby notified that this paper has no 
relations with the London Musical Courier, 
or with Mr. Atwater. It is necessary to make 
this public statement in order to avoid mis- 
understandings. 

and devil worship in Charleston. [Query: Why 
Charleston?| Even the Vatican made inquiries; 
while several prelates of high degree were com 
Later Taxil became “con- 


pletely bamboozled. 
Karl Huysmans (another 


verted,” as was Joris 
devil worshipper, as his satanic romance 
testifies), and confessed to the hoax. For 
ticulars A. E. Waite’s book on the 
Jules Bois has also written entertainingly on this 
theme. As those know who have made a study of 
this absurd nonsense, devil worship is only a cloak 


“La Bas” 
full par- 


see subject. 


for vice. 


NDREW LANG considers Sidney Low’s sug 


gestion that music has eclipsed poetry—dis 
cussed in THe Musicat Courier weeks ago—but 


disagrees with him, for he says: 
But music has always been more popular than poetry, 


since English verse and English music were di 


Words for songs now are trash, or 


ever 


vorced n foreign 
tongue, or are so sung that you no more hear the 


of them than you pick up the meaning of Latin prayers 


sense 


when chanted. Moreover, music and poetry are as al 


tagonistic as mathematics or science and the classics 
There are, indeed, “double firsts,” happy people who can 
take pleasure both in music and poetry. Mr. Browning 


was one; Mr. Bridges is another. But, as a rule, poets 
ind lovers of poetry rather hate music than otherwise, 
and lovers of music are indifferent to poetry. ‘‘Music is 
the most expensive said Théophile Gautier; 
Dr. Johnson could not abide it; Scott liked a “lilt,” an 
would have sent him to sleep; and though Shelley 


of noises, 


oratorio 
wrote charmingly about music, he had no turn for that art 
Ihe people to whom scientific music appeals vastly ex 
ceed in number those who care for verse. They pay for 
they grudge the same price for a book 
There is no competition in their 


seats at concerts; 


of the verse of to day 
minds, They want music; poetry, of to-day, they do not 
want, except that of Mr. Phillips and Mr. Kipling. We 
pipe unto them (not that I personally pipe any longer), 
but they do not pay for our sweet pipings. Why not? 
Because, I fear, the piping is not good enough! Even if 
it were good, not thany people care for poetry; if they 
do care, they have an inexhaustible body of the poetry of 
the past 
“Dead men outsing and outlove us.” 

The reason music is more popular than poetry is 
because we have no first class poets—presuming, of 
course, that Swinburne has finished his marvellous 


song. 


A 


singer’s birthday—July to. 
where the singer has lived quietly for several years, 
state that her home, a castle, “St. John” (Sankt 
Johann), with the many 
valuable art 
including gifts 
Liszt and Wagner, were 
sold at auction, and that the singer was going to 
Vienna to teach vocal music. Alas! As ages go 
in these days Materna is by no means old. The 
chronicle of her birth, July 10, 1847, makes her only 
fifty-five, and that is four years younger than Patti 
or Nilsson, who born in 1843; six years 
younger than Lucca, born in 1841, and less than a 
year older than Lilli Lehmann, born May 15, 1848. 
Although one of the greatest dramatic sopranos 
that ever lived, the original Brunnhilde and Wag- 
ner’s ideal, Materna must, according to the melan- 
choly reports, end her days amid discomforts and 


PATHETIC Materna’s poverty 
reached here on the morning of the great 


The reports from Graz, 


story of 


treasures, 


AMALIE MATERNA’'S 
POVERTY, 


from 


were 








discouragements. The small pension which she 
may get, together with teaching, will do no more 
than keep the “wolf from the door.” Study the 
careers of the great singers who have massed for- 
tunes, and it will be learned that they were blessed 
with a gift far removed from art, but very essential 

-shrewd business sense. Materna may have lacked 
this practical faculty. In the meantime the world 
will wonder why she is forced to be poor. 


REQUENT reports and statements issuing from 
semi-official sources generally have, for years 


past, been ascribing large profits to the Bayreuth 
Festivals, as the Wag- 
ner performances in that 
town are called. The 
following cable to the 
New York Herald, published last Sunday, will 
therefore cause surprise in certain quarters: 


THE HIGH 
SALARY QUESTION. 


Dispatches from Berlin state that a movement is on foot 
to raise a national fund to maintain the’ Bayreuth opera 
after the copyright of “Parsifal” and other works expires 

The musical world has not received the idea with much 
favor, because the Bayreuth regularly 
cleared profits on the season amounting usually to about 
50,000 marks ($12,500), though last year the profits were 
almost nothing, because of the restaging of the Ring 
rhe that the expenditures 
increasing owing to the high salaries paid by 
The Bayreuth management 
for the last 


chorus 


management 


management complains are 


American 
and English opera managers 


paid its soloists 96,000 marks SIX 


($24,000 ) 


weeks’ season, and the orchestra and were paid 


60,000 marks ($15,000). 
three or 
COURIER in a series of articles on the high salary 


Some four years ago Ture Musical 
crime (by which the system of paying foreign star 
singers large fees has become known here) stated 
that, as a consequence of this sensational method of 
treating an artistic problem here, the European, 
particularly the Continental, opera houses would be 
compelled to 


that the prevailing prices of admission would be 


advance salaries to such a degree 


forced and the universal culture be impeded 


up, 
because of the resulting accentuation of the indi- 
vidual singer’s importance; that the ensemble would 
suffer, the artistic balance be destroyed, because the 
American and English star system would be intro- 
duced through the rise of salaries in Europe by re- 
flex action, and that, as a matter of course, the man 
agement, in order to make money to pay the stars, 
would be compelled to advertise them to draw the 
curious crowds, as is the case here, or continue the 
Continental system of ignoring advertising and los« 
money. 

Bayreuth as the operatic, or, let us saay, musico 
dramatic, centre of the Continent is the first, as it 
naturally would be, to suffer from our absurd Amer 
ican system, and now admits its inability to proceed 
further on the high salary basis, and most properly 
attributes it to the American operatic crime—this 
payment of extravagant, inordinate and_ reckless 
salaries to a few singers, through whom the infec- 
tion has passed into the European operatic body; 
for it must be remembered that the vast bulk of 
opera singers coming here receive a moderate sal- 
ary only, the large and criminal stipends going to a 
This limited num 
the 


limited number of singers only 
ber, however, does the harm that flows from 
system, for it is through them that the idea of inor- 
dinate salaries has been impregnated in the minds 
of the musical people of the Continent 

It has always appeared to the casual, well bal- 
anced American observer of this operatic proposi 
that 
certain individuals or forces on one side and the 


tion there must be some collusion between 
stars on the other in order to bring about these 
extravagant payments to the foreign visiting aggre- 
There are a few important singers on Mr 
list 
ments in Europe; most of them have been identified 
Emma 


gation. 


Grau’s a few only who can secure engage 


entirely with the Metropolitan stage here. 


Eames has few, if any, European engagements; 
Melba is not heard much on the Continent; Sem- 
brich is here season upon season and occasionally 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


gives her own performances in Germany—perform- 
ances at her risk; Calvé very seldom is heard on the 
Continent; Van Dyck very rarely nowadays; Jean 
de Reszké sing in Paris and at Monte Carlo, but 
not in the opera houses of the Continent outside of 
probably does not care to; neither does 
Edouard, his brother. But the fact remains that 
the singers at our Metropolitan Opera House are 
completely identified with it and if, at times, they 
have a season’s vacation it is for the purpose of 
giving New York a “rest,” only to sing in concerts 
in other cities during that time and then to re- 
appear on the Metropolitan stage again, as was the 


Paris; he 


case with Nordica. These names have for years 
been the only star features of the Metropolitan 
with a few additions—and upon these Mr. Grau 
everlastingly depends. 

These are the singers who draw those high sal- 
aries that have brought about a rise in the market 
in Europe of operatic salaries, and it is through 
these that Bayreuth cannot make any money, for a 
small profit of $12,000 implies too much of a risk. 
The annual Bayreuth fest should at least bring a 
clear 100,000 marks to insure its solidarity. 
as possible for their 


should be offered to 


Artists should get as much 
work; the highest kind of pay 
must, 
It 
is not against this feature of the case that Tu! 
MusicaL Courter has been protesting, but against 


them, particularly to singers whose voices 


sooner or later, deteriorate from natural causes. 


a system which, by giving to a few singers thes« 
immensely exorbitant salaries, makes it impossibl 
to maintain an artistic ensemble or equipoise and 
which makes losses imperative, as Bayreuth illus 
trates and as many other opera houses do since our 


American system has been introduced on the Con 


tinent. The star salaries have, at certain seasons, 
exceeded $500,000 at the Metropolitan Opera 
House; but there was nothing artistic in it; it was 


a kind of miniature hero worship which enabled 
the scheme to get money out of the public to pay 
not art but merely a circus—a circus with 

getting the 
clowns who are engaged to amuse the hoi polloi, for 


for it; 
singers high salaries representing 
the star system so degenerates and demoralizes the 
artistic operatic or musico-dramatic ideal, so dis- 
torts the work, that the stars unconsciously sink 
into the realm of buffoonery. They no longer rep- 
resent a part, a character or a role, but only them 
selves sensationally advertised personalities, 


as 


whose individual capers, idiosyncrasies, family 
squabbles, gems, dresses, dogs, or other toys are 
made the subject of daily newspaper comment, all 
of which is sufficient to ruin any earnest or serious 


work they may have contemplated. 


\nd this American system, as predicted years ago 
by Tue Musicar Courier, has gradually invaded 
the continent of Europe after having gained a foot 
hold in London; and the Continental opera houses 
cannot maintain themselves under its sway and in- 
fluence. Hence the statement from Bayreuth and 
the proposition to place the Festspiele on a substan-. 
tial basis independent of that public support which 
individual It 
merely an effort to return to the original theory as 


may be attracted by any star. is 
propounded and insisted upon by Richard Wagner 
himself. 

No reform is possible here with us. Mr. Grau 
is a business man and caters to his customers as 
Martin, Sherry does lf 


they wish pie these business men and caterers will 


Delmonico or to his. 
get pie for them and charge heavily for it because 
ask it. The Hundred 
want stars, not opera or music, and Mr. Grau gives 


their customers for Four 
them stars, and as he is in search for stars the mar- 
ket price of stars advances with his demand for 
lhe Four Hundred pay and music and the 
Mr 
(rau cannot be blamed, and he does not mind even 
that as long as he feeds his customers with the pap 


they ask for. Therefore let’s all be happy. 


them. 


public be damned. It is the same old story 
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HE orchestra committee for the present year of 
the Pittsburg Orchestra, consisting of very 
prominent citizens of Pittsburg, has been selected as 
follows: Joseph B. Shea, chairman; James H. Park, 
William McConway, James I. Buchanan, and the 


president of the Art So- 
THE PITTSBURG ciety, Edwin Z. Smith. 
ORCHESTRA. George H. Wilson has been 
re-elected manager of the 


Art Society, and also manager of the Pittsburg Or 
chestra. 
W. N. 


the chairmanship of the orchestra committee and of 


Frew, to the surprise of many, resigned 


the art committee, stating that his duty as officer 
of other institutions, the Carnegie Institute and the 
all of 


time, particularly when his business affairs were 


Carengie Technical School, consumed his 


also considered, and after a service of six years he 


felt that someone else had better assume the re- 


sponsibility. Many regrets were expressed at this 
decision, but it could not be reconsidered Joseph 
B. Shea, who takes his place, has long been a mem 
ber of the committee, and is a very important ele 
ment in the municipal, civic and art life of Pitts 
burg. He will continue to maintain the high stand 
ard that has been established in Pittsburg, through 
the devotion of many of its citizens to highest aims 
in the arts and sciences of modern culture 
The work that has been done during the past 
years by George H. Wilson was duly recognized, 
and he can at all times depend upon the solid in 
dorsement of the most influential body of citizens in 
the western portion of the State of Pennsylvania 


wife of Earl de Grey, is 


ADY DE GREY, the 
a woman of remarkable beauty and character 


Her husband is an important member of the Covent 


Garden Operatic Syndicate, and is guided in many 


matters by the tact and experience of his artistic 
spouse. Lady de Grey 

LADY DE GREY. ; , 

comes of a well-known 


1 


family, in which the love of art and sport is equally 


divided. She herself is a keen sportswoman, but 


music occupies the major portion of a very busy 
life. She finds time, despite her society duties, to 
indulge her cultured tastes to the full. As everyon 
in musical London knows, Lady de Grey’s house 
is the Mecca of all visiting artists, where, so gossip 


avers, politics and art go hand in hand. Her mu 


sicales are the choicest in the city, and an invita 
tion to an artist to appear at one is considered tan 


tamount to a royal “command.” 
Lady de Grey is actively interested in the man 
She is a 


agement of Covert Garden Opera House 
last friend of the de Reszkés and Paderewski \ 
woman of heroic stature, a veritable Valkyr, she is 
fond of impersonating at fancy dress balls some 
character in opera and music drama. Our picture 
represents her in an Aida-like pose and costume 

The Grau vocal 


URRAH! 


hippodrome is once more “billed,” and the 


Here they come! 


public is stunned with the novelties announced 
Melba, Sembrich, Eames, Nordica, Schumann 
Heink, Gadski, Edouard de Reszké, de Marchi, 
Plangon and at least one new singer—Kirkby 
IN THE RING. Lunn, the English contralto 

Melba, who is to go on a 
concert tour, does not appear here until Feb 
ruary. There is no German tenor secured as 
yet The conductors are to be Mancinelli 
and Alfred Hertz The latter is to conduct the 
(serman performances, and his engagement here 
was first announced by THE MusicaL CouRIER 


weeks before the daily papers denied it—the Even 
ing Post being an honorable exception 


Mr 


which he never refuted definitely, denied 


Grau at the time, in a Chicago interview, 
THe Mt 
SICAL CouRIER’S statement of Hertz’s engagement, 
with what object could never be understood 

The big novelty of the operatic season is to be 
! Jean de Reszké will 


Ponchielli’s ‘““La Giaconda” 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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not return next season unless he changes his mind. 
in that case he will return. At present he is mas- 
tering the difficult role of Canio in “Pagliacci,” 
which cosmical work is to be produced in Paris 
next season, with Leoncavallo conducting, at the 
Grand Opéra and at the Opéra Comique. 

The Metropolitan season begins November 24 
It is to last seventeen weeks. Bless their dear old 
faces, we shall have a good long chance to become 
acquainted with the Grau singers—once again. 





ad ns at work in the conservatory writing my 
ballet music and the chronicle of musical 

events,” writes Tschaikowsky to his brother at the 
beginning of this term. Much else of interest does 
not appear in his letters; but we learn from other 
sources that Tschaikowsky’s 


A NEW piano concerto was per- 
TSCHAIKOWSKY formed in St. Petersburg at 
BIOGR APHY— the first symphony concert 
1875-1876. by Professor Kross. The 


public was not insanely en- 
thusiastic over the work and the press praised it. 

His Third Symphony had its first hearing this 
fall at Moscow and was much applauded. The 
composer himself thought the work was a step for- 
ward regarding form, but that it contained no 
happy musical ideas. At this time von Bilow was 
playing the concerto in America, and sent Tschai- 
kowsky a lot of local criticisms about it. “Think 
what healthy appetites these Americans have,” 
writes Tschaikowsky; “every time Biilow must re- 
peat the Finale of the work. Such a thing is not 
possible with us.” 

This same concerto was played for the first time 
in public at Moscow the end of November, and the 
performer was no other than Sergius Tanejew, the 
favorite pupil of both Tschaikowsky and Rubin- 
stein. The composer himself wrote a critique of 
the affair—which seems to us to be a strange con- 
dition of things—and praised his playing. 

Saint-Saéns—‘‘the small, active man with the 
Jewish type of face,” so Modes describes him— 
visited Moscow this fall. An intimacy sprang up 
between him and Peter Iljitsch, and during the 
course of conversation each revealed to the other 
that he had had youthful admiration for the art of 
ballet dancing. So on the conservatory stage they 
improvised a ballet—‘‘Pygmalion and Galathea.” 
Saint-Saens was a forty year old Galathea and 
Tschaikowsky a Pygmalion of thirty-five; Rubin- 
stein at the piano took the place of an orchestra. 
Unfortunately, Modeste writes, there was no one 
present besides the performers. 

Now the compositions to “Vakula” were to be 
judged. The jury was composed of Kirejeff, 
\santschewsky, N. Rubinstein, Th. Tolstoi, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, Napravnik, Laroche and Davidoff. 
\lthough Tschaikowsky had had his score recopied 
by a strange hand, yet he himself had written across 
it “Ars longa, vita brevis,” and this was recognized 
at once. So the secrecy of the thing became a 
farce; but the result of the competition was that 
schaikowsky got the prize of 1,500 rubles. This 
money “went like the wind” for the necessities of 
life, but there was enough left to allow him to take 
a trip to Paris. Modeste, was bound for 
Lyons, accompanied him, and the journey was a 
At Paris the two visited the Opéra 
Comique to hear “Carmen,” and Peter Iljitsch was 
wild with delight over the score. He had seen the 
piano score months earlier and had admired it tre- 
mendously; now that he heard all the beauties of 
the instrumentation he could scarcely control him- 
self, especially that Galli-Marié acted and sang the 
title role with much effect. The travelers parted 
at Paris, and Peter Iljitsch returned to 


who 


happy one. 


COM pany 


Moscow. 

'schaikowsky’s Third Symphony had its first 
liearing in St. Petersburg the beginning of the year 
1876, and the public applauded the work and called 


for the composer; but the press was rather chilly 
in its attitude toward the new composition. On 
the whole, the composer was pleased with the 
event, and that is of most interest to the biographer. 
Naturally “Carmen” aroused desires in him to 
write another opera, and he wavers between 
“Ephraim” and “Francesca da Rimini.” With both 
texts he was dissatisfied, because they lacked the 
human directness of the “Carmen” libretto. 

A new quartet begun in Paris is now finished, 
and has its hearing at Rubinstein’s house. It 
seems not to please much, but later made a big hit 
with the public. 

The usual summer trip which Peter Iljitsch took 
was begun earlier that year because of ill health, 
and was directed to Vichy. The details are not in- 
teresting. Suffice it to say that after much swear- 
ing at Vichy he finally landed in Bayreuth early in 
August, 1876. Here Klindworth took him in tow, 
introduced him to everyone that was anybody, and 
also carted him up to see Wagner. After having 
witnessed the “Rheingold” performance Tschai- 
kowsky writes that the thing interests him for its 
scenic attractions, but musically it was incompre- 
hensible nonsense, in which now and again there 
were entrancing moments. His entire attitude to- 
ward Bayreuth is the usual one of the person who 
has not the fever of Trilogy enthusiasm in his veins. 
That Wagner—the man “with the ironic lips and 
the eagle nose”—the musician should have appealed 
so little to Tschaikowsky is scarcely a tribute to 
Peter Iljitsch’s abilities as a critic; but after all he 
was only a composer-critic, and probably viewed 
Wagner’s successful music dramas across the wreck 
of his own attempts at opera writing. 

The details of his stay at Bayreuth have been 
made public long before this by almost everyone 
who visited that burg in the famous year of 1876. 
He had the same trouble getting things to eat and 
the same labor eating what he got as the Wagner 
fanatic had; but he lacked enthusiasm, which is an 
important aid to digestion. 

“After the last chords of ‘Gétterdammerung’ I 
felt as though I had been released from prison. 
The Ring may be a great work, but it is also the 
most long winded and endless foolishness that ever 
was written.” So spake the Russian—and then he 
complained about his racked nerves. Now 
Nietzsche wrote monumental nonsense when he 
preferred Bizet to Wagner; but Tschaikowsky 
makes Nietzsche’s “hammer judgment” look pale 
when he writes: “A thousand times better is the 
ballet ‘Sylvia.’” 

After his dose of Bayreuth Tschaikowsky went 
back to his relatives the Dawidows, and on August 
19 of that year Modeste receives the startling news 
from him: “I have resolved to marry—that resolve 
is beyond recall.” With this the biographer con- 
cludes his chapter. The following season will be 
reviewed next week; below is the chronological 
list of Tschaikowsky’s compositions during the 
year 1875-6: 

Opus 30—Quartet No. 3. 

Opus 20—Ballet music to “Der Schwanensee.” 

Opus 37 bis—‘“The Seasons”: twelve pieces for 
the piano. This set was ordered by a St. Peters- 
burg musical paper, and Kaschkin tells us that 
Tschaikowsky did not take the thing very seri- 
ously. 

The compositions were to be sent in at stated 
intervals, and in order not to miss any of these 
Tschaikowsky told his servant to remind him when- 
ever it was time to compose one of these pieces. 
The servant was obedient and regularly approached 
Tschaikowsky with: “Peter Iljitsch, it is time to 
send the package to St. Petersburg.” Then the 
composer would get to work and toss off one of 
these compositions at a sitting. 

Besides the above Tschaikowsky translated the 
text to Mozart’s “Nozze di Figaro” and arranged 
the opera for a performance of the conservatory 


pupils—this was done at the wish of Nikolai Rubin- 
stein. 

This season concluded Tschaikowsky’s career as 
a music critic. His last works treated of Wagner’s 
Trilogy, but the series was never concluded. 





F abonaag rejecting Hans Richter, Richard Strauss, 

Mottl, Nikisch and Weingartner, Weber & 
Fields have finally selected Mr. Francis, of St. Louis, 
as a successor of the late John Stromberg. All the 
composers and directors of the United States have 
failed to prove their ability to 
conduct the music at Weber & 
Fields, and these two artists 
were perfectly justified in go- 
ing to the West and getting a musician to do jus- 
tice to their particular art. It is now quite sure 
that none of the great European conductors can 
come here with any chance of success at all, after 
they have been rejected by Weber & Fields, and 
thus our last chance to get some excellent orches- 
tral conducting in this country under the finest aus- 
pices of the twentieth century is dissipated. The 
“Ring” will be produced by Weber & Fields next 
season. Mr. Fields will be the Fafner and Mr. Weber 
the Siegfried. Fay Templeton will be the Brunn- 
hilde, and Lillian Russell, of course, the Sieglinde. 
Willie Collier will be the Wagner, and Mr. Kelly 
will be Cosima. De Wolf Hopper will be Mime, 
and the rest of the cast is to be announced later. 
The chorus will be far in advance of that at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and will consist of 
young girls instead of matrons. The orchestra will 
play at the Musical Union rates, but there will be a 
discount, which will be divided between the man- 
ager and concertmeister. In case that Mr. Grau’s 
company goes on the road, Weber & Fields com- 
pany will take its place at the Metropolitan. Cigar- 
ettes will be distributed during the performance, 
and there will be no advertisements permitted on 
The critics will have headquarters 
All copyrights reserved by 
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the programs. 
in the greenrooms. 


Weber & Fields. 


Le Ménestrel reports Calvé’s departure from Paris with 
the score of Hahn’s “La Carmelite” in her valise to study 
Is Emma really going to calve a new role? 
SS 

Pilsen has promised to produce Dvorak’s new opera, 
“Armida.” The occasion is to be the dedication of the 
new Czech Theatre, to take place September 27 

ee & 

Charpentier’s “Louise” was received in a friendly man- 
ner at its first Munich production; but at the close of the 
performance its success was challenged 


ese 


The entire list of Wagner operas 
“Gétterdammerung” has been produced no less than four 
times during the past Vienna season. 

J € 


August 17 is named for the premiére date of Saint 
This is to take place in 


en route. 
. 


from “Rienzi” to 


Saéns’ new opera, “Parisatis.” 
the arena of Béziers. 
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Conservatory in London is rated the 


It has more than 


The Guildhall 
largest music school of the present day. 


3,000 pupils 
eS €& 


Humperdinck’s new opera, “Dornréschen,” is to have 
its premiére at the beginning of next season. 
eS €& 
The Weimar scenic production of Liszt’s “Holy Eliza- 
beth” legend is soon to be imitated in Leipsic. 
Se & 
“Peer Gynt,” with the Grieg 
performed at Vienna successfully. 
J €& 
Philipp Scharwenka has received the title “K6niglicher 
Professor.” 


incidental music, was 
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Pesaro is to have a Rossini Festival, under Mascagni's 
direction. 
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A Poet Critic Writes or “MAnru 
To Paderewski, long the king 
Of pianists poetic, 
There came the thought new flights to wing 
In regions more aesthetic. 
He mused by day, he dreamed by night 
Of Wagner and his glory, 
Quoth he, “An opera I'll write 
And live in song and story.” 


So Pad got out his rule and square 
His guide to phrase and fable, 
His rhythm machine, a strange affair, 

His logarithmic table 
His spirit level and his plane 
His higher mathematics 
His 


His 


mitre box, his traveling crane, 
“X's” and quadretics 
his utilized 


In very dext’rous fz 


mechanism he 





Wagnerian “motifs” he devised 
And stimulated passion. 
The orchestra he loaded up 
With problems soul confounding 
Thinks he, “This ought to take the cup; 
The winning post I’m rounding.’ 
Throughout his score both “x” and “y”’ 
Mysteriously kept chasing 
Each other. Meanwhile Pad fought shy 
Of melodies debasing 
“Away with arias,” he cried, 
“And things that are not mystic, 
I’m turning out my Browning side, 


The side that’s most artistic.” 


When all the algebraic score 
Was finished, Pad had yet to 

Attend to one—just one thing more: 
A suitable libretto. 

This to his music he hitched on 
And in its place installed it. 

And then the opera was done 

called it 


“Manru” is what he 


Great audiences flocked in to hear 
This marvelous production, 
Intended not to charm and cheer 
But to provide instruction. 
They found it dry as any bone, 
But showed no signs of choler, 
Instead they vowed that Pad had shown 
Himself a deep, deep scholar. 


And 
Without a trill ecstatic 

To music that’s abstruse and dark 
And deeply problematic 

Must treat emotion as a sin, 
And load up to the muzzle 

With patience. Then he may break in 
On Paderewski’s puzzle. 


so whoever cares to hark 


—Pittsburg Leader. 


L. new piano albums published by G. Schir- 

mer are of especial interest because devoted 
to Russian and Scandinavian composers. Selected 
and edited by Louis Oesterle, I need hardly say 
representative of modern 
There are sixty- 
eight pieces in the Russian album—which is to be 
supplemented by a second volume—and forty-two 
numbers in the Scandinavian. The former has a 


these volumes are 


Slavic and Scandinavian talents. 





roll call of names: Aleneff, Arensky, Blumenfeld, 
Cui, Gradzki, Karganoff, Korestchenko, Liadow, 
Pachulski, Rachmaninoff, Rebikoff, Scriabine, So- 


kalsky, Tschaikowsky, Wihtol, Wrangell, Youferoff. 
Liadow is the most gifted of the lot, and is given 
due space by the editor. Rachmaninoff is here with 
his Prelude. Rebikoff’s “Devil’s Daughter,” after 
Franz Stuck, might have been included; it is full of 
rare and unholy inharmonics. But the scheme is 
excellent, the phrasing and. fingering all that can 


be desired. 


In the Scandinavian volume Grieg is by no 
means the only interesting composer in Mr. Oes- 
terle’s list. Anderson, Knut, Back, Madame 


Backer-Groéndhal, Enna, Grieg, Kjerulf, Neupert, 
Nordraak, a man of fantastic imagina- 
Schytte, Winding 
Whereas 


Ole Olsen 


tion Sinding, Sjogren, and 
Winge are among the names presented. 
Chopin, Schumann and Liszt affect the young Rus- 
sian group, Schumann and Mendelssohn are easi- 
ly traced as influencing the Norwegian, Danish and 
Swedish composers. All this music is within the 


technical reach of the ambitious student. 


The same music publishing house has issued two 
Liszt albums edited and fingered by August Spa- 
nuth, a pianist, who is also an admirable peda- 
The two volumes contain the cream of 
“Au lac de Wallen- 
Polonais,” 


gogue. 
Liszt’s graceful piano pieces: 
stadt,” “Cantique d’Amour,” “Chant 
“Album Leaf,” 


several of the Soirées de 


“Valse Impromptu,” “Gondoliera,” 
Vienne, “Au bord d’une 
source,” “Eclogue” and one of the sonnets after 
A collection interesting and useful for 
the amateur and Richard Aldrich has 


written a biographical sketch of Liszt for these 


Petrarch. 
teacher. 


albums. 
Et 


The London Saturday Review thus pays its re- 
spects to Flaubert and the new translation of “Ma- 
dame Bovary”—to which Henry James contributes 
an introduction: 

“All the rest seems a little cheap. By conjuring 
up impossible characters in impossible situations 
any of us may easily write off the heads of Mes- 
dames Hall Corelli. But to take a 


subject such as that of Madame Bovary and her 


Caine and 
wretched amours, and to treat it so that the wretch 
edness, the sordidness, is transmuted into beauty— 
to do this is to achieve a feat that places the achiever 
thereof among the world’s greatest artists. Quite 
recently Mr. Heinemann has published, in a trans- 
lation, ‘Notre Dame de Paris,’ a story which most 
of us know. A little time before the publication of 
this translation the centenary of the birth of Victor 
Hugo was celebrated in Paris, and flags were hung 
out, and lanterns, and there was a great to-do. In 
about twenty-one years the centenary of the birth 
Will, we 


then—will 


of Gustave Flaubert will arrive. wonder, 


the flags and lanterns be hung out 
Rouen rejoice to hear (probably for the first time) 
that Gustave achieved his finest works near to the 
town of the Rouennais? Rouen 
has no especial affection for Flaubert; and France, 
more of him than 


We suppose not. 


speaking generally, thinks little 
does Rouen. France has its popular authors even 
as England has; and just as Goldsmith, Jane Austen 
and Shakespeare are hidden in the vast shadow 
cast by Jerome K. Jerome, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Bur- 
gin, Mr. Kipling, Mr. le Gallienne and other cele- 
brated ‘literary men,’ so is Flaubert lost behind the 
ciouds of glory trailed by those industrious persons 
There will be 
no celebration twenty-one years hence. At least, so 


Georges Ohnet, Eugéne Sue & Co. 


we think. Possibly one hundred gentlemen may as- 
semble in a café and drink the health of the greatest 
novelist France has known—and we say this re- 
membering Balzac, Guy de Maupassant and Du- 
mas, not to mention George Sand; but we venture 
to say that beyond this kind 
name and fame of Flaubert will rest as quietly in 
France as in the rest of the world. Still, no one 
knows; no one can prophesy with any degree of 


of local explosion the 
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certainty; even a magnificent artist may come to be 
appreciated by his countrymen.” 
fe 

The historical novel and all its stupidities is the 
subject of an editorial in the London Academy. 
Thackeray’s “Esmond” is placed at the highest 
point after Walter Scott. That dreary “Romola” 
and the indescribably meretricious stuff of Bu!wer’s 
gct their just deserts. Gertrude Atherton and “The 
Conqueror” are lauded as author and book deserve 
to be, for Mrs. Atherton has imagination and tem- 
perament, qualities that are sadly absent in the life- 
less work of her female contemporaries, American 
and English. 

“At the present time historical fiction has sunk 
to the novel of which ‘Richard Carvel’ is the type: 
iinitation of imitation of imitation: a convention 
wherein every characteristic, almost every gesture, 
is absolutely stereotyped; a convention from which 
sex and humor, and all other fine human things, 
have been banished; a convention in which the 
puppets, in historically correct clothes, behave al- 
ways with perfect consistency according to an un- 
alterable code, in which invention takes the place of 
imagination, a simper stands for passion and asinine 
rashness for heroism. 

* * * . * * - 

“There is no essential difference between histor- 
There is no antagonism 


All fiction, like all 


ical and modern fiction. 
between romance and realism. 
poetry, is the response to the great human outcry 
for romance. ‘Clarissa Harlowe’ and ‘Madame Bo- 
vary, the most realistic novels ever written, are 
impregnated with the very spirit of romance; they 
breathe it; they live by their lyric fervor, their 
heroical ecstasy, in exactly the same way that ‘Ivan- 
hoe’ does. The historical novel of today owes its 
ignominy to the accident of Scott’s temperament 
and individuality. He did what he did, in his sunny, 
optimistic way, with such power and finality that 
no Englishman has dared to do the same thing in 


What? 
Scott 


Advance beyond Scott? 
look? Say what Scott 


was too simple, too pure, too kindly to say? 


another way. 


Look where didn't 
Im- 
possible! It would be considered sacrilegious, un- 
healthy, morbid! And so it would, and so it will 
Nevertheless, until this is done, and done persist- 
ently, and as it were with effrontery, the historical 
novel will continue to be the miserable, contempti- 
ble sham it now is.” 

Se = 
For nearly a month Mr 
leaving his office at half past 4, and, arriving at his 
pleasant house in the suburbs by a quarter past 5, 


Rutherford has been 


writes Philip Hale. No sooner is he at home than 


he takes a racket and plays at tether ball, some 


times against his daughter, sometimes against 


and in weather he beats 


He plays with desperate energy 


his wife, unpleasant 
the ball alone. 
He runs and jumps and leaps and 


the hollow of his 


swats wun- 


down back. 
He is highly excited. His eyes and tongue pro- 
Now and then he screams in joy or disap- 


til the sweat runs 
trude. 
His growing daughter laughs or claps 
her hands. The dog barks wildly. For half an 
hour at least the Rutherfords are decidedly at home 

The neighbors say: “How devoted Rutherford 
is to his family. !’” Mrs. Bolt asks her husband 
why he does not follow Rutherford’s 
come home early. Susie Miller begs her father to 
buy the game so that they can play it. Mrs. Ruther- 
ford told Mrs. Miller only yesterday that Mr. 
Rutherford had not stopped at the club and had 
not been late to dinner for a month. “He’s crazy 
over that game.” 

3ut neither Mrs. Miller nor her pop-eyed daugh- 
ter, Emily, nor the barking Jowler, nor the ob- 


pointinent. 


example and 


servant and speculative neighbors know what the 
doctor said to Mr. Rutherford about his kidneys 
and the need of vigorous exercise. When Ruther- 
ford is jumping, swatting, puffing, blowing, sweat- 
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ing, he does not see wife, daughter, dog; he is 
playing with all his might against Death, who is 
leaner than he is, spryer and never tired. Yes, Mr. 
Rutherford is playing the game of his life. 
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For the Weimar centennial anniversary of 
Goethe’s birth, August 28, 1849, Liszt composed 
his “Tasso: Lamento e Trionfo.” And this stands 
second in order of his thirteen symphonic poems. 
At the Weimar festival the work preceded Goethe’s 
“Tasso,” being played as an overture. 

When the first part of this “Tasso” symphonic 
poem was written—there are two parts, as you will 
see later—Liszt was not yet bold in his métier as 
symphonic poet, for he thought it necessary to de- 
fine the meaning of his work in words and thus ex- 
plain his music. Later he contented himself with 
writing his music and letting the public do the rest. 

ce 

Liszt’s preface to “Tasso” is Englished as fol- 
lows: “I wanted to define the contrast expressed in 
the title of the work, ard it was my object to de- 
scribe the grand antithesis of the genuis, ill used 
and misunderstood in life, but in death surrounded 
with a halo of glory whose rays were to penetrate 
the hearts of his persecutors. Tasso loved and 
suffered in Ferrara, was avenged in Rome, and lives 
to this day in the popular songs of Venice. These 
three viewpoints are inseparably connected with his 
career. To render them musically I invoke his 
mighty shadow, as he wanders even today by the 
lagoons of Venice, proud and sad in countenance, 
or watching the feasts at Ferrara, where his mas- 
terworks were created. I followed him to Rome, 
the Eternal City, which bestowed upon him the 
crown of glory, and in him canonized the martyr 
and the poet. 

‘Lamento e Trionfo’—these are the contrasts in 
the fate of the poet, of whom it was said that, al- 
though the curse might rest upon his life, a blessing 
could not be wanting fromhis grave. In orderto give 
to my idea the authority of living fact, | borrowed 
the form of my tone picture from reality, and chose 
for its theme a melody to which, three centuries 
after the poet’s death, I have heard Venetian gon- 
doliers sing the first strophes of his ‘Jerusalem’: 

Canto l’armi pietose e 1 Capitano, 
Che’l gran Sepolcro libero di Cristo. 

The motif itself has a slow, plaintive cadence of 
monotonous mourning; the gondoliers, however, 
by drawling certain notes, give it a peculiar color- 
ing, and the mournfully drawn out tones, heard at a 
distance, produce an effect not dissimilar to the re- 
flection of long stripes of fading light upon a mir- 
ror of water. This song once made a profound im- 
pression on me, and when I attempted to illustrate 
‘Tasso’ musically, it recurred to me with such 
imperative force that I made it the chief motif for 
my composition, 

“The Venetian melody is so replete with inconsol- 
able mourning, with bitter sorrow, that it suffices to 
portray Tasso’s soul, and again it yields to the bril- 
liant deceits of the world, to the illusive, smooth 
coquetry of those smiles whose slow poison 
brought on the fearful catastrophe, for which there 
seemed to be no earthly recompense, but which was 
eventually, at the Capital, clothed in a mantle of 
brighter purple than that of Alphonse.” 
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Following this case—in later years, it is true—a 
strange denial from Liszt himself. He admitted 
“Tasso” composition began to 
take form Byron’s “Tasso” was nearer his heart and 


that when finaily his 


thoughts than was Goethe’s. “I cannot deny,” he 
writes, “that when I received the order for an over- 
ture to Goethe’s drama the chief and commanding 
influences on the form of my work was the respect- 
ful sympathy with which Byron treated the manes of 
the great poet.” 

Naturally this influence could not have extended 
beyond the “Lamento,” since Byron’s poem is only 
the “Lament of Tasso,” and has no share in the 
“Trionfo.” Now the anti-programites could make 
a very strong case out of this incident, and probably 
would have done so long before this if they had 
known or thought about it. But then this question 
of the fallibility of program music is an eternal 
one. Was it not the late Beethoven Thayer, con- 
stantly haunting detail and in turn haunted by 
it, who could not abide Beethoven’s “Coriolanus” 
in his youth because he only knew the Shakespeare 
drama and could not hinge the Beethoven overture 
to that at all, simply because it would not fit. And 
now some commentators declare that Beethoven 
must have known the Shakespeare work, that he 
could not have found his inspiration in the forgot- 
ten play of von Collin. Just such points make mu- 
sic an interesting topic while one’s dinner is being 
assimilated. Besides, they are harmless, and matter 
not one jot one way or the other. 
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Liszt’s “Tasso” opens with a descending octaved 
theme in C minor, meant to depict the depressed 
mood and oppressed station of the poet. Wag- 
ner has made mention of Liszt’s particular aptitude 
for making such musical moments pregnant with 
meaning. Here it expresses the tragedy of the po- 
et’s life, and a second theme voices his agonized 
cry. Gradually this impatience is fanned to fury, 
which culminates in a wild outbreak of pain and 
fury. The tragic first theme, now given fortissimo 
by the full orchestra and long sustained, spreads 
its shadow over ail. The characteristic rehearsal 
of the themes concludes the introduction to the 
work, 

Now with an adagio the principal motif is heard 
in full for the first time; it is the boat song of the 
Venetian gondoliers, and erhbraces in part the first 
tragic theme with which the composition opened. 
You recall what Liszt said about the expressive- 
ness of this sombre song. He has heightened its 
gloom by the moody orchestration in which he 
has imbedded it. 

As a contrast comes the belief in self which forces 
its way to the soul of the poet, and this comes to 
our ears in the form of the noble main theme—the 
Tasso motif—which now sounds brilliantly in ma- 
jor. These two moods now relieve one another, as 
they might in the mind of any brooding mortal, 
especially a poet. 

es 

The next picture is Tasso at the Court of Ferrara. 
The courtly life is sketched in a minuet-like alle- 
gro and a courteous subsidiary. How aptly Tasso 
is carried away by the surrounding splendor we 
hear when the Tasso theme sounds in the charac- 
ter of the gay minuet. This theme now becomes 
more and more impassioned, the poet has raised 
his eyes to Leonore, and the inevitable calamity 
precipitates itself with the recurrence of the wild 
and frantic burst of rage and fury. 

Alles ist dahin! Nur eines bleibt: 

Die Thrane hat uns die Natur verliehen, 

Den Schrei des Schmerzes, wenn der Mann zuletzt 
Es nicht mehr tragt. 

With this, the first half of the first part of the 
work closes. 


NOTICE. 

Musicians and people iuterested in musical affairs who 
are going to Europe can have all their mail sent, care of this 
office, and it will be forwarded to them. Musical people 
generally, who are visiting New York, or who are here 
temporarily, can have all of their mail addressed to them, 
care of this office, where it will be kept until they call for 
it, er redirected, as requested. 


The second half busies itself with the poet’s trans- 
figuration. His physical self has been sacrificed, 
but the world has taken up his cause and cele- 
brates his works. 

A short pause separates the two divisions. Now 
the glorious allegro has an upward swing, the former 
dragging rhythms are spurned along impetuously. 
The Tasso theme is glorified, the public enthusiasm 
grows apace, and runs to a tremendous climax in 








the presto. Then there sounds a sudden silence—the 
public pulse has ceased for a moment—followed by 
a hymn, built on the Tasso theme. The entire or- 
chestra intones this, every figure is one of jubila- 
tion, save the four double basses who recall the 
rhythm of the former theme of misery; but—notice 
the logic of the composer—its resemblance is only 
a distant one, and it is heard only in the lowest of 
the strings. So this composition concludes. 
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The Epilogue to the “Tasso” symphonic poem 
was written many years afterward. Liszt called it 
“Le Triomphe funébre du Tasse,” and its first per 
formance was under Leopold Damrosch here in 
New York in 1877. The subject must have pur- 
sued Liszt through most of his life, and he seems to 
have felt a certain affinity with the dead poet. We 
all know that the public denied him credit for his 
compositions. Ol Liszt the pianist, the Abbé, they 
spoke with respectful breath; but mention him as a 
composer and they grew busy with other topics. 

Gollerich in his Liszt biography mentions that 
once during his stay in Italy the composer, in a 
covered wagon, had himself driven slowly over the 
course along which the corpse of Tasso had been 
taken. And of this incident he is supposed to have 
said: “I suffered the sad poetry of this journey in 
the hopes that one day the bloody irony of vain 
apotheosis may be spared every poet and artist who 
has been ill treated during life. Rest to the dead!” 

The analysis of this work is short and precise 
The musical program of it is simple. It opens with 
a cry of distressful mourning, while from the dis- 
tance the cortége approaches. A reminiscence of the 
Tasso theme is recognizable in this pompous ap- 
proach, and the mood changes to one of triumph. 
In the midst of all this the public adoration is min- 
gled with its tears, and the two climax in the Tasso 
motif. 

We realize how much Strauss is indebted to 
Liszt. I do not refer to the similarity of thematic 
invention, but to the devices themselves. For in- 
stance, those sudden pauses which Strauss uses so 
skillfully, and the reminiscent bringing back of a 
motif in the double basses to signify how far from 
the present it is removed. 

The Weimar Abbé was father of the whole crew 
of symphonic poets. There are some people still 
alive who contend that Strauss did not derive from 
Liszt. In the face of all the evidence of one’s ears 
it does not seem worth while to argue this point at 
all. Besides, Strauss himself has said: “I am the 
legitimate successor to Liszt.” 





Felix Weingartner’s “Orestes” was recently produced 
in Berlin by the traveling opera company from Stuttgart 
J # 

Leipsic is contemplating a performance of Liszt’s “Le- 
gend of the Holy Elizabeth,” with scenery. 
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CINCINNATI. July 12, 1902 
HIS is the season of summer schools, and one of 
the must flourishing of these is the one conducted 
by O. J. Ehrgott and his faculty. It is an unusual 





event to find a summer school well patronized, but in this 


respect Mr. Ehrgott has been usually blessed, for his school 


1 








is well filled, although there is always room for more 
just as there is in a crowded omnibus, During the past 
year the Oscar J. Ehrgott School has spread its reputation 
far and wide. He has had an able corps of assistants—es 
pecially in his amiable wife, who is a thoroi musician, 
a painstaking teacher and an indefatig worker 

Mr. Ehrgott succeeded in building up a large and effi 
cient chorus—made up altogether of his own pupils. As a 


conductor he is discriminating and musicianly During 
the past year nearly 200 students were received, and indi 





cations are that the number will be much greater next 
year. They came from almost every State of the Union 
as far west as the State of Washington, and very largely 
from the Southern States. The chorus of the school dur 
ing the past year presented the oratorios of “The Holy 
City” and “The Messiah,” and there was also a miscella 
neous program by the advance« dents Among Mr 
Ehrgott’s pupils who have ent |] upon an enviable pro 
fessional career may be mentioned sa Howard Geeding, 
baritone, and Roy Hoskins, basso. Many of the finished 
students were provided with desirable church positions 
Among these are: Asa Howard Geeding, at the Church of 
the Epiphany, Cincinnati; Mr. Christina, at the First Pres 
byterian Church, Cincinnati; Miss Gottlieb, at Waln 
Hills Lutheran Church, Cincinnati; Miss Ellis, at Walnut 
Hills Christian Church, Cincinnati; Smith Stanage, at the 
Middetown (Ohio) Presbyterian Church 


summer school is largely devote 


rhe 
soloists for 


d to the coaching 


concert and opera \ talented pupil 


Catharine Narfz, has been engaged by 


soprano 


Park Opera Company, and begins her operatic career next 
week in “Carmen” as Micaela. She has a ce with a 
future. 
= = 
The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under the direc 
tion of Frank van der Stucken and the business manag 


ment of Frank E. Edwards, have been engaged for a series 


of concerts outside of Cincinnati for the next season 


They will be given during the weeks beginning December 
15, March 23 and April 6 at the following places: Marion 
Ohio; Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Ann Arbor, Ypsilan’ 
Indianapolis, Piqua, Portsmouth, Columbus (Ind.), and 
Oxford (Ohio). Oscar J. Ehrgott, baritone, will be th 
soloist at all these concerts 
S- = 

Il Trovatore” was the second opera of the season 

offered at Chester Park. The opera attracted a capacity 


house, almost, and the performance was one that merited — 
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It is rather 
of Verdi's 


whatever 


all of the generous applause of the spectators. 
late in the 
melodious work, “I] 


day to enter upon any discussion 


Trovatore.”’ Sensational or 


it may be, its noise is of the sweetest, its scenes intensely 
dramatic and its solos, as well as its concerted bits, master- 
pieces of the lyric drama. Miss Norwood and her sup- 


porters of the Chester cast gave it a painstaking and pleas 
ing performance Leonora Miss Norwood was charm- 
ing, least, and 
all of the better known portions of the music and story 
Miss Holmes ing 
being most effective and her singing pleasing and well ac 
cepted. Mr. Bassett, Mr. Mooney, Mr. Tennery and Mr 
Clark added considerably ¢o the completeness and force of 
chorus was especially good and 


to say the was most heartily applauded in 


Bernice scored well as Azucena, her act 


the performance, while the 
received generous recognition in applause 


S- = 


By request of a large number of the patrons of Coney 
Island the Boston Operatic Quartet, which has been at 
that resort for the past week, was re-engaged for another 
week, and sang selections from “Chimes of Normandy” 
each afternoon and evening after the regular performance 


in the free vaudeville theatre. This quartet, the members 
of which are Miss Adelaide Mumford, contralto; Byron 
Bronti, baritone; Miss Maxwell, soprano, and Mr. Len 


non, tenor, came to this city from Chicago, where it closed 


a four months’ engagement 


== = 
The principal question that is at present interesting those 
who are concerned about the College of Music and its 
future prosperity is, “Who will be the business manager 
next year? J. A. Homan. 


SOUSA’S ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY. 
OL. GEORGE FREDERIC HINTON 
ager of Sousa’s returned 


( assistant man- 


Saturday on the S 


sand, from London last 
Paul, having successfully accomplished 
his mission of delivering to King Edward VII the beautiful 
“Im 


to 


illuminated copy of John Philip Sousa’s new march, 


perial Edward,’ by the composer as a tribute the 


But for the 


sent 
English monarch on his coronation sudden ill- 
His Majesty, 


ceived personally by the 


been re- 
of the 


Colonel Hinton would have 


King, 


ness of 


and the re yal copy 


Sousa march, which was written for and dedicated by 
pecial permission to His Majesty, was handed to the 
King by Gen. Sir Dighton Probyn, keeper of the privy 
purse, at Windsor Castle on Saturday, June 21. The same 


of the King the march was played 


the 


evening, by direction 


before the court by band of the Scots Guards. Other 


principal bands hi play “Im- 
King was 
to Mr 


sending a 


ave also received orders to 


frequently. The day before the 
his th 


the 


perial Edward 


perated von he sent inks for the march 


Sous: The ent ‘March King” in 


Tprise ol 
the 


sh press 


envoy ross ocean was favorably commented 


Engl 


SOUSA “IN ATLANTIC CITY. 


Steeplechase Pier. There is an a refinement at l 
you's which makes this place of amusement unique among 

e vast number of re s to be found in Atlantic City 
rhe most distinguishing features about Tilyou’s Pier ‘ 
hat it is devoted entirely to the concerts by Sousa, and 
that the prices of admission are higher than at any other 
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BARITONE. 


Lader Exclusive Management 
BUREAU OF FINE ARTS, 
806 Fine Arts Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








| The Me ees Trio: C. lub. 


(INCORPORATED. ) 
Alexander Saslavsky, Violinist, 
Victor Sérlin, Violonceliist, 
Charles Gilbert Spross, Pianist. 


Por Terms and Open Dates address VicToR SORLIN, 
148 Weat 44th St . New York Citv. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


ROBERT STRAKOSCH 


56 Rue La Bruyere, PARIS. 





that the 





and refined element « journers at this summer resort 
[he seating capacity in the handsome concert hall at the 
end of the pier is over 2,000. Sousa’s season will last till 
the end of August he writer was present at several 
concerts last week which evoked the usual tremendous en- 
thusiasm r which the March King’s concerts are 
famous Miss Blancl Duffield, the soprano, who on 
many occasions before has been heard at Sousa’s con 
certs, was the vocal soloist last week, and was much ap 
preciated 
The programs for irsday and Friday of last week 
were as follow 
THURSDAY, JULY 10, 1902 
\ ERN( 
UO » lella Flotow 
Rhapsody N Lisz 
Fluege rn R Gi B Straus 
z Helle 
Ca ce, ( rry Bl Lester 
( e, I Debut S. W. Clark 
A r I ( I juette 
M r I r S I I k Bee ven 
\ c I Wald e 
c ur W - I > ‘ 
' D 
Fug e Me G f \ P 5 
Ma I Edw Seuss 
Dex ed by sp 1 His Gra Majesty 
VIl.) 
Overture, Berlin When It Wee ar Smiles eee Conradi 
I ENIN 
Ballet S e, Le Pr Meyerbeer 
And » 3 S Pa i T'schaikowsky 
I ne s I I Pryor 
Pr 
Fantaisie, A Jolly Evening Berlir Finoe fer 
Scene t Mar 1 Flotow 
Fa Medle The ( k S : 
Far In e Rea W s 
> ank Ma ft ] Sousa 
Miss e Duff 1 
Ts erei S« I 
M h, Im Edw l Sousa 
(Dedicated by specia n H Majesty 
‘ i VII 
Overture, Zampa Herold 
FRIDAY, JULY 11, ww 
ER . 
Exce from R € | Gounod 
A S , F Helmur 
( et s Ss r le N es Rogers 
Walter B. Rogers 
\ Krolls Ball Klar —_— 
) Marc I 
bt r A. ¢ Andrew Carnegie t 1 g 
Stephen Fost Old Folks at Home 
S Paglia Le 
M Lufsky 
I sok The Nig z M I 
m ( and ti Ww r La S 
»S in sol Pear! Braz D 
Miss anche Duffield 
s from FI! lora Stua 
ENING 
P n e Oueer eba rounod 
for Pic s, R Wren Kling 
Dar I ij N 
t Tt Charla < 
ne s Love's I nent Pr 
Arthur Pryor 
i scene Die te 1 t ig Wagne 
re Tann ise Wagner 
RI d I 
solo, Maid of the Meadow ~ 
M Duffield 
ell Herbert 
I € Edw i 1¢ Sousa 
De ed by specia n to His Gracious Ma 
VIL.) 


audiences at Sousa’s 
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concerts are the cultured 
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SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concert and 
Song Recitals. 


Address 


RICHARD BYRON 


Tanager. 
301 West 139th Street, 






NEW YORE. 





GEORGE HAM LIN, 


KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. 


For Terms and Dates address 


BUREAU OF FINE ARTS, | 


Fine Arts Butiding, Chicago, 
Or PRINCIPAL EASTERN MANAGERS. | 


Tenor 








VAN YORX:- 


Tenor. 
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Management of 








ERSKINE 


PORTER 


NINE YEARS OF AGE, 


SOPRANO. 
CHURCH —CONCERT—MUSICALES. 


Repertoire of 125 Songs, both sacred 
and secular. 


For Terms, &c., address 
Mrs. DAVID PORTER, 
Tad St. and 24 Ave., Breokiya, N. Y. 
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MUSIC TEACHERS’ 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 
Put-in-Bay, Ohio, July 1—4, 1902, 
THE NEW OFFICERS, 1902-3: 


President—Rossiter G. Cole, Boston, Mass. 
Vice President—Oliver Willard Pierce, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary—Francis L. York, Detroit, Mich. 
rreasurer—F. A. Fowler, New Haven, Conn. 
Program Committee—Chairman, Arthur Foote, Boston, 
Mass.; Benjamin Guckenberger, Birmingham, Ala. ; 
F. A. Parker, Madison, Wis. 
Chairman Educational Board—Arthur L. Manchester, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
1903 Place of Meeting—Asheville, N. C. 
eS = 
Pp UT-IN-BAY—where is it? said the Eastern and South- 
ern men two years ago, when it was decided to meet 
there in 1901. The Middle State and Western men all 
knew, namely, that though down on the maps as in the 
State which is “round at both ends and high in the mid- 
dle,” namely, Ohio, it is no such thing—like the “Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church,” which isn’t on Fifth avenue at 
all, or the “Heavenly Rest,” which is far from that place, 
being in New York city. 

As stated, it is not in Ohio, for the very good reason 
that it is 40 miles from land, out in the Lake of Erie; years 
ago it was a noted summer resort, before the big 1,000 
guest hotel was put up, and into which was sunk a half 
million dollars; another chap bought it at foreclosure for 
$15,000, ’tis said. Now it is one of the regular excursion 
resorts, known especially to Detroiters and Clevelanders 
and Toledoites and Sanduskians, and a lovely place it is. 

The advance guard of the M. T. N. A. arrived Monday, 
June 30, said advance guard consisting of the senate and 
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council, though I believe John Smith Van Cleve (recently 
licked by our Otto Floersheim, or licking said Otto, which- 
ever you choose, in the columns of THE Musica Courier) 
was the first arrival. All went to the Hotel Victory, and 
from the register I copied these names, well known wher- 
ever music is made: 

F. W. Root, F. L. York, W. L. Blumenschein, J. S. Van 
Cleve, S. B. Dana, F. A. Apel, Lillian Apel-Emery, F. W. 


kins, O. W. Pierce, Mrs. Mary Gregory Murray, Mary 
Miller Jones, Thomas a’ Becket, Julia E. Crane, A. L. 
Manchester, Mrs. Etta Edwards, P. Gallico, R. Zeckwer, 
F. A. Fowler, Wilson G. Smith, L. MacDougall, George 
F. Brierley, Fannie Edgar Thomas, Mrs. Emma A. 
Thomas, Otis B. Boise, E. R. Kroeger, H. R. Palmer, Al- 
berto W. Jonas, C. W. Morrison, Ray Finel, Frederic 
Martin, Pauline Woltman, Mary Chappell Fisher, Milton 
B. Griffith, Carl W. Grimm, W. S. Twichell, Emma Ebe- 





Ernest R. KRogcGer. 


ling, Katharine Burrowes, Oley Speaks, W. D. Arm- 
strong, &c. 

Tue Musica Courter representative journeyed West 
over night, passing through the prosperous Central New 
York cities, through the endless vineyards from Erie to 
Cleveland before breakfast, and at the soft coal city of 
Cleveland by 7:30 a. m. There is now a New York rival to 
this smoke begrimed place, namely, the metropolis itself; 
how comes it one never sees such smoky cities in Europe? 

At noon Gilson Wee Smith, Bloomin’shine, Pocahontas 
Van Cleve, Smith Brothers Dana, Fannie Church, who nat- 
urally enough married a Parson, Brother Perkins, who 
has attended all the meetings of the Empty Annie, usually 
with a collection bill in his hands; Thomas a’ Becket, and 
the rest, were all greeted by or proffered greetings to TH» 
MusicaL Courier man. 

At the outset let the policy of this association, as an- 
nounced on the M. T. N. A. Messenger, be here reprinted, 
namely: 

1. That the real work of the association should be done throughout 
the year. 

2. That its annual meetings are necessary as a means of cementing 
the feeling of brotherhood and professional co-operation that should 
exist between members of so important a profession as that of 
music. 

3. That the annual meeting should partake of the educational na 
ture of the association’s work, the activity of the year being reviewed, 
the business body expressing its wishes and directing the officers 
The program should be a focal point for the educational work of 
the year, and be so planned that from it direct instruction is derived 
and stimulus given for another year’s labors. The concerts should 
be in keeping with the ideals and purposes of the association. 

In accordance with this policy, first outlined by the 
president for two years past, namely, Arthur L. Manches- 
ter, at both Put-in-Bay meetings there has been a decided 
change in the policy of the organization, some of the in- 
ducements to attend being expressed as follows: An edu- 
cational program, artists of national reputation and low 
fares. A metropolitan daily paper put it all in a nutshell 
in this way: 

The senate of the Music Teachers’ National Association has de- 
cided that the twenty-fourth annual meeting of that body shall be 
held at Put-in-Bay, Lake Erie, on the first four days of July, this 


year. This action is the outcome of the good results attained at 


last year’s meeting, which was held at the same place, and at which 
a change of policy, energetically urged by Arthur L. Manchester, 
president of the association, had its first trial. The vicissitudes of 
the Music Teachers’ National Association have frequently been 
chronicled in this journal. That it should have continued to exist 
in spite of the many buffetings which it has received is little less 
than remarkable, and is due wholly to the zeal of a dozen or so devo- 
tees of certain phases of musical education. Under the old régime 
the association’s membership was extremely unstable; outside of the 
officers and a small contingent of enthusiasts, who followed it about 
the country, the society had to depend upon the music teachers of 
the place in which it held its meeting for support. The motley 
crowd gathered together listened to long papers, recitals and con- 
certs, begged money to pay the deficit incurred and adjourned. The 
present promoters evidently believe that this idea is exploded—that 
such an annual gathering does not furnish a raison d’étre for the 
association. They think that the association ought to affect the 
music life of the entire country by educational means, and that its 
activities must continue throughout the year, the annual convention 
having for its chief end a review of the work done and the laying 
out of new lines of labor. In accordance with this idea, populous 
cities were avoided last year, and the meeting was held on an island, 
where only teachers or interested students of music were likely to 
come. The result was an attendance of 400 persons who meant busi 
ness. The program was distinctly educational, particular emphasis 
being laid on what were called round table discussions. Lecture 


lessons were instituted. These dealt with such subjects as piano 
technics, voice culture and public school music, and were practical 
lessons to the teachers who went to hear them, couched in the 
form of lectures, the hearers taking notes, asking questions and 


developing pedagogical problems. Instrumental ap‘! vocal recitals 
were given. 

At the meeting just held delegates attended from be- 
tween thirty and forty States of the Union, a condition 
of affairs which has never obtained before, giving the 
association a right to call itself national, while before it 
might as well have been called sectional. 

In all this it will be seen that the festival idea is aban 
doned; the annual meeting is not considered the chief end 
and aim of the association, but rather an important event 
in the carrying on of its educational work. The round 
table discussions, the lecture lessons, were all so planned 
that all could participate in them, being especially an in 
spiration to those teachers so situated as to be more or 
less isolated. The round tables enabled the teachers gath 
ered to compare experiences and draw deductions as to 
the comparative worth of methods. The lecture lessons, 
given by a specialist, took the form of a practical lesson 











Oris B. Botse. 


on teaching, the listeners taking notes and asking ques- 
tions, and so throughout emphasis and renewed emphasis 
was laid on the educational features. All this makes no 
mention of the educational system of the association, ex- 
tending through the year, by means of a syllabus, and 
regulated course of study, the topic for study being se- 
lected by the teachers themselves. 

It is universal knowledge that this movement originated 
in the brain of Past President Arthur L. Manchester, now 








Wodell, N. J. Corey, Fannie Church Parsons, H. B. Per- 
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OUDON G. CH ARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York, 
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de L:USSAN 


For a Trans-Continental Tour in Recital, beginning November. 
SELECTIONS FROM HER FAMOUS OPERA ROLES A PROMINENT FEATURE, 
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chairman of the educaticnal board. Look at his features 
here reproduced; a keen, level headed say you? 
This is evident to anyone; activity of the right sort, di- 
rected by a known want of the teacher mass throughout 
the country—this has made his policy the success it is, 
drawing some hundreds to the meeting place for two 


man, 


years past. 
1902-3. 


was last year a member of 


The New Officers, 
President Rossiter G. Cole 


the educational board, where he was especially helpful to 


Mr. Manchester. He wiil have the united support of all 
Vice President Oliver Willard Pierce’s name is well 
known to Musica. Courter readers because of his activ 
ity in Indiana. He was last year a member of the pro- 
gram committee, and several original features were ol 
his invention 

Ihe secretary, F. L. York, of Detroit, and the treas 
urer, F. A, Fowler, of New York and New Haven, are 
hold over officers, who have in times past done good 
work 

Chairman Arthur Focte, of the program committee 
wields a wide influence in the East, and model programs 
should result for next year, especially as he has the help 
i Messrs. Guckenberger, of Alabama, and Parker, of 


Madison, Wis 


The 1903 Mecting Place. 


Asheville, N. C., was chosen as the meeting place tor 
next year, partially on account of the plea that the South 
needed such missionary work, and no one will deny that 
this is the case. A rate of one fare for the round trip 
was assured delegates, and the beautiful Battery Park 
Hotel will make a rate of $2.50 a day. 

Asheville has a population interested in music, who 


have for six summers past supported a summer school of 


music and elocution. This school ceased existence when 
the seminary in which it was held gave up for lack of 
winter support. Last summer it had two such schools, beth 


of which were made to pay, and had the lamented Adrian 
P. Babcock lived ther 
been inaugurated there this year. 


e is no doubt a school would have 
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A good share of the population knows good music, and 


within 500 miles there are numerous schools and women s 


colleges, which will be greatly benefited by the meeting 


there. 


The beautiful country th thereabouts is the Mecca of many 
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an invalid; the dry air, many hued skies and health giv 


ing climate having brought the city much fame. In the 
summer of 1go1 the thermometer never rose over 85°, and 
the nights were not only cool, they were cold. Singers 


found some difficulty in respiration, however, the altitude 
being so high that it troubled many 
Wednesday, July 2, 1902. 
N. Cce Stewart, president of the Ohio Music 
the 


Teachers’ 


welcome, followed by F 


speech of 


Association, made 





EmMa EBELING. 





L. York, who read a short in memoriam on J. H. Hahn, 
eacher of so many teachers Then followed a round 
table for teachers of public school music, Julia E. Crane 
of Potsdam, chairman. The = ect of her paper wa 
“What Principles of Pedagogy Underlie the Teaching of 
Music?” and she was followed by B. C. Welgamood 
of Tiffin, Ohio; Miss Lucy K. Cole Saginaw, Micl 
and W. J. Whiteman, of Denver, Col 
hen came the round table for orga Herve D 

Wilkins, of Rochester, N. Y., chairman He was 
present, his paper being “Uniformity in Organ Consol 
and Stop Nomenclature.” F. A. Fowler read his pape 
[he Various Actions, Their Ad ages and Disad 
vantages,” and for general discussion this theme was an 
nounced: “Is There Any Practic Line Dividing the 
Style of Church and Concert Playing At Il a 
Paolo Gallico, of New York, gave a piano recital, an 








brilliant and musicianly playing caused much remark. All 
he above your correspondent missed 
Wednesday Afternoen. 

The afternoon opened with a round table for voice 
teachers, under Frederic W. Root, of Chicago, Ill. There 
was considerable interest in this, but as topics for discus 
sion were not ited on the program—probably Mr 
Root’s fault—no one knew what was to be discussed 
hence there was not the attendance the importance of the 
subject warranted 

Ernest R. Kroeger’s piano lecture lesson, on the other 











hand, was held in the large hall, when these subjects were 
considered : 

Elementary Study—The development of the fing ental deve 
opment; the value of titles; the use of mechanic app s; the 
equipment of teachers; the home influence; the cultivation of the 
love of music at an early age. 

More Advanced Work—By what stages should technic progres 
the use of etudes; the use of pieces; the e of armor rd 
composition to the pianist; the value of bo« pertaining to music 
the study of Bach; should the ‘“‘classica and the “romantic” 
schools go hand in hand?; the value of concertos and concert pieces 


as 
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This hall contained several hundreds of teachers, who 
heard live subject discussed a live manner, by an up 
to date, wide awake teacher and composer was 
great interest manifested, and Mr. Kroeger’s y to 
draw people out’ and his presentation of the several 
points above made the lecture lesson very valuable 

Otis B. Boise conducted a round table for musical 
theory at the same hour, having a paper ready to read 
und with this announced n: 

1. Wha P f nance 

H e teachers « qi ense r 

! ake r kn edg 

1 i K 

Note that Mr. Boise had a pape prepare A not 
that out of the goodness of his heart he did i 

was on the subject “Form in Musical Comp 
sitior which Mr. Boise discovered was the title of a 
paper by a young Canadian, namely, J. Humphrey Anger 
Mus. Bac., F. R. C. O., of Toronto, Canada, to be read 
next day. I mention this as a samp f fra il courtesy 
rar n the extreme \ ze numibe ‘ ‘ 
mn tine y atiended the B ound ind col derabl 

discussion occurred 

W. Seymour Twichel f Paterson, N. J " ‘ 
Si ub music lecture I 

tl sig nging depat ne t e sub 
ect, Claiming at great waste I | ind energ 
occurs in tl ne of work t ug ‘ intry 
greater | t of tl lume a ed t ect in t 
s< Ols ed € g g reading 

He " that 90 per ce f ire wl finis 
the fir i ye oe k pt c s sl d be able 

give ficult music g 1 presented his origina 

ethod by the use f which tl can be accomplished 
t ugh the ins ‘ n of the regular class teacl 

The pres 1 of this method aroused a lively interes 
n the p perv S present, and vas « ‘ 
that the ma were delighted w I y and d 
rectness 

All realize that s accomp sl il the primary 
grades would result a great saving of time and make 
possi a higher line of work in e grammar and high 
schools 

M I'wichell preser 1 e evidence { the 
succe f s mé 1, which was published last year in 
S I Success,”’ and he is in poss« I grea 

ntary letters from supervisors who have 
y adopted it in whole or in part 
N. J. Corey 
Chere is little doubt but that Mr. Twichell is rapidly 


coming to the front as a leader in this department of public 


school music 
rhe writer 


Julia E 


testimonials from such authorities 


A. Weaver, G. 


has seen 


Crane, Sterri« Mortimer Wiske, 
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CARNEGIB HALL. 
LESCHETIZKY—“ Mme. Wienzkowska’s success asa Pinnt virtuosa 
PADEREWSKI—" Mme. Wienzkowska is a finish and 


Address Communications : 


LESCHETIZKY’ 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZEY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


PROF. LESCHETIZEKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Concert Pianiste. 
147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


” SCHOOL OF 
PIANO PLAYING 
IN AMERICA. 


DIRECTRESS 
AND FOUNDER. 


and teacher is eminent.” 





complete knowledge of her art.” " 
NS RIC 





an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 





'ER—“ I consider you an artist of finest ion and taste, and a representative of a most solid school.” 








DAVID BAXTER 


Eminent Scotch Basso. 


in America, beginning November. 


Oratorio, Concert and Recital. 
Specialty : 
Scotch Ballad Recitals. 
TOUR NOW BOOKING. 


Sole Direction: 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


CARNEGIE HALL. 
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the principals of twenty-one schools in Paterson, N. J., 
and many others. 

Mrs. Etta Edwards, of Boston, Mass., whose fame is 
not confined to local circles alone, gave a voice lecture 
lesson, with this syllabus: 

I. Affinity—Receptivity—Perfect mental and bodily freedom. 
Unity in freedom of action of both mind and body—Proper percep- 
tion of tone conception—Application of principles as taught. 

If. Tone Vitalization—Tone color applied to melody through soul- 
ful conception. Diction as applied to the singing voice—Sympa- 
thetic blending of pupils’ interests through class work—Musicales 
as a means of developing art atmosphere and serious thought for 
real artistic advancement. 

That Madame Edwards gets results by her method is 


lent from the fact that she produces singers who have 


evide 
gained fame lwo of these are Helene Wetmore and 
Edith Ellsbree, sopranos, who have both sung with Mol- 
lenhauer, and were highly praised by Hale, at an orches- 
tral concert last June. Another is Louise Ainsworth 
Drew, a contralto, and all three are destined for a future. 

At 5 p. m. Oley Speaks gave his song recital, singing 
a series of carefully selected songs by Handel, Chadwick, 
Mary Ruthven Lang, Tschaikowsky and four of his own 
popular songs Much and well deserved was the comment 
on his singing of the Handel “Hear Me, Ye Winds,” and 
he swing and interest of his own songs caught the fancy 
of those teachers looking for new songs for their pupils. 

His partner in the production of the program was Miss 
Emma Ebeling, pianist-accompanist, of Columbus, Ohio, 
who played with such sympathy and intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the finer points of the art of accompaniment that 
it was remarked on all sides. This young woman knows 
how, and that is all there is to be said. Mr. Speaks in- 
formed the writer that she has played for both himself 
ind Miss Ethel Crane in previous Western concerts. 

Mary Miller Jones, reader, and Mrs. Mary Gregory. 
both of Philadelphia, Pa., collaborated in Tennyson’s 
‘Enoch Arden,” the music by Richard Strauss, and this, 
too, absorbed attention from the beginning, for it was a 
highly finished performance, full of human sympathy. 
New to the greater portion of a highly critical audience, 
there was attention at the outset, and this indeed became 
tense with the continuity of the poem. Miss Jones’ de- 
livery is natural and unaffected, her gestures appropriate 
times, and the sympathetic and expressive face, al- 


1 
at all 





Mary C. FISHER. 


lied with charm of voice and manner, all combined to 
make the hour most interesting. 


a sympathetic voice and a charming personality.—The Public Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 

Mrs, Murray played the music with warm expression, 
never failing clearness and lovely tone quality, such is the 
personality of her touch. So dramatic and intense was the 
feeling at one period that certain people were unable to 
listen to the sad tale, and had to leave the room. Now 





Cart W. Grim. 


this was the highest kind of a compliment to the quartet 
involved, namely, author, reader, composer and pianist. 


Wednesday Evening. 


This took the form of a concert, the participants being 
of the staff of the Oberlin College of Music, with this 
program: 

CO BA ais wha ttecintacesartbtensicnedadasiianiiressdoal Liszt 

Mrs. Leona Hottenstein-Sweet, Oberlin. 

Second piano, H. H. Carter. 

ey Ge CD. .8 Pata cuaienssieas keanecewenpedeesad ee ewe’ Sinding 
Miss Lottie Demuth, Oberlin. 

Tenor solo, Onaway, Awake, Beloved! (from Hiawatha’s Wed- 

CO eer Se 

Herbert Harroun, Oberlin. 


Suite for piano and violin, Op. 44.......ccsccccccececccccecs E, Schuett 
W. K. Breckenridge, Oberlin, and Miss Demuth. 
Scherzo from Concerto in B flat minor............ Xaver Scharwenka 


W. K. Breckinridge. 
Second piano, Mrs, Sweet. 

Of the players pretty Miss Demuth left an abiding im- 
pression, playing with a beauty of tone and wealth of 
expression surprising in so young a performer. The 
other players and the one singer were outshone by her 
playing; Miss Florence Jenney, of Oberlin, also appear- 
ing in one number, though not announced on the pro- 
gram. 

Thursday, July 3. 


The day began with a round table for piano teachers, 


of public school music. This was his subject, followed by 

the sub-divisions: 

The Study of Music in the Public Schools—What Do We Mean by 
Music Study?—What Theoretical and Practical Branches Are 
Available for Study in the Public Schools? 

The Chairman. 

In What Way May Room Be Found in the Public School Curricu- 
lum for Broader Music Study? 

Mrs. Emma A. Thomas, Detroit. 

Have Musical History and Musical Theory Any Value as Discip 
linary Studies?—Is Such Study on a Par With that of Mathe 


matics? 
B. S. Hoagland, Hutchinson, Kan. 


Now this public school music session occurred just at the 
hour of the round table for organists, and the latter proved 
so attractive that THe Musicat Courier representative 
heard nothing of the public school session. One cannot be 
all over at once. N. J. Corey, of Detroit, Mich., was in 
charge of the organists. This the sequence of his hour: 
Organ Arrangements vs. “‘Legitimate’’ Organ Music. 

The Chairman. 
The Principles Governing the Composition of Organ Recital Pro 


grams. 
Mrs. Mary Chappell Fisher, Rochester, N. ¥ 


Mr. Corey handled the subject with skill, directed the 
entire affair with aplomb, and so made it profitable to the 
large company interested. The prominent organists were 
all on hand, and with many queries and anecdotes and 
quotations from personal experience there ensued one of 
the most profitable of all the round table hours The 
chairman can do much or little, as he happens to be per 
sonally gifted in directing and controlling, and as Mr 
Corey displayed much fluency in this, things went off well 
Mrs. Mary Chappell Fisher’s paper was heard with atten 
tion, and as a faithful pupil of Guilmant it was to be ex 
pected she would advise against organ transcriptions in the 
debate over the matter. This she did with such modest 
dignity, however, that all were impressed. Quoting what 
Guilmant wrote her, she said: “With a fine execution 
the public appreciates music written especially for the or 
gan, and it is not necessary to have recourse to transcrip 
tions from operas and other things which have no relation 
to the tone style of the noble instrument.” Her paper on 
constructing programs was thoughtful, well written, with 
much advice based on personal experience, and sure to be 
of benefit to many a careless or youthful organist. F. H 
Pease, of Ypsilanti, Mich., was chairman of the round ta 












































Ihe writer fell upon the following: ie 4 ‘ agg ‘ : , 
ler, " piano Thomas a’ Becket, of Philadelphia, chairman. Mr. a 
\ eader, Miss Jones a oO superio »rica.— 3 . . 
erate edt eden nieve fo interesting, having as helper Rob- 
asia ert T. Braine, of Springfield, Ohio, in the paper, “Are the 
\ll her work was given with that subtle art and fire of genius Art and Business of Teaching Antagonistic?” and aided 
" distinguish M ones’ recitals.—Atlanta Cons io “ ‘ es 
a See ee ee ne Ee further by Mrs. Fannie Church Parsons, of Chicago, Ill., 
Miss Jones’ recitations were faultless—The Evening Star, Phila. Who read a carefully thought out paper on “How to In- 
I terest Children in Music Study.” Mrs. Parsons’ evident 
, , age ; , enthusiasm, her knowledge of the subject and her prac- Frepekic MARTIN. 
Miss Jones completely won her audience by her rare ability.—The ‘ - ‘ . of. 
rn, Ohio State University tical experience in this her life’s work made the paper : : 
— most interesting, so that in another column will be found ble for teachers of voice, S. H. Blakeslee, of Denver, Col., 
Miss Jones held her audience spellbound.—The College Transcript, a synopsis of the paper and her methods. also appearing with “Treatment of the Tongue in Voice 
ee ee N. Coe Stewart, chief of the department of music in the Production,” and followed by C. H. Thompson, of To 
Miss Jones’ reading was s inten out of the ordinary. The ex. Public schools of Cleveland, Ohio, and president of the ledo, Ohio, with his “Boy Choirs and Their 1 raining 
ence of her work consists in its simplicity, added to which are Ohio M. T. A., followed with his round table for teachers C. M. Bliss, of Fremont, Neb., took part also, with “Some 
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of the More Common Faults in Voice Production.” E. R. 
Kroeger, of St. Louis, was again in charge of a piano 
lecture lesson with this: 


Syllabus.—Tone—How obtained; the various kinds of touches; the 


observance of the laws of dynamics; the laws of expression; the 
use of the pedals; style. 
Various features relative to piano playing: Methods—their use 


and abuse; the observation of artists; the value of a knowledge of 
the organ and of the orchestra to a pianist; the study of accom 


paniment; duet and duo playing; miscellaneous 


\gain was there a large gathering to hear the develop- 
ment of the matter, under the skillful guidance of Mr 


Kroeger, and again was a pleasant and profitable hour 


spent. Many teachers gave personal experiences and ad 
vice, and in accordance with the importance of the subject 
and of that most popular of all musical instruments, the 


much abused piano, interest was acute on all sides 


Thursday Afternoon. 

Fannie Edgar Thomas, of Boston, late of Paris, well 
known as the representative for some years of THe Mt 
SICAL Courter in the French capital, read her paper, “A 
Dialogue,” which she had read the previous week before 
the music teachers, or that very small portion which gatl 
ered at Newburgh, New York State; 
heard with attention and interest. 

Carl Grimm, the well known theorist, author of “A Sim- 
ple Method of Modern author of a popular 


piano method, composer of a series of charming teaching 


here, too, she was 


Harmony,” 


pieces (from grade 1 to 4), teacher, and widely active at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was the chairman of the round table for 
musical theory, his paper on “Modern Harmony” having 
as its basis his own book, simple, practical, right to the 
point. He read it in earnest fashion, and was heard with 
attentive interest. Following him came the paper on “Form 
in Musical Composition,” by Anger, previously alluded to 
Mr. Twichell again gathered 


S01se 


in connection with Mr 
about him many devotees of public school music, giving a 





Mitton B. Grirritx 


lecture lesson, with illustrations on the blackboard, having 
the teachers sing, and demonstrating the points of his 
method, which were characterized by simplicity and thor 
oughness 

Mme. Etta Edwards concluded her voice lecture lesson 
begun the day before, to an enlarged circle of live teachers, 


Mme. EVANS von KLENNER, 


School of Vocal Music. 


Voice Culture, Style and Repertoire in Four Languages. 


June 30 to August 15, Lakewood, Chautauqua Lake, New York. 


and guided her hour in such fashion that it was a pleasure 


to be there 

At 5 p. m. A. Lockwood gave a piano recital, the feature 
of which was the appearance of the basso cantante Fred- 
of Boston, Mass 


eric Martin Lockwood played brilliantly, 





KATHARINE BurROWES 


as he always does. Martin sang with superb style, in a 
voice of unusual sonority and range these numbers: 

Oui s’degno (Flauto magico) Mozar 
Aufenthalt Schuber 
Ich grolle nicht Ss mar 





Serenade I'schaikov 
The low E of the Mozart number, the splendid German 
of the lieder, causing inquiry as to his possible German 
descent—not the case, however—and the power and variety 
of style of the Russian composer’s Serenade—all this 
caused concentration of attention on him, well deserved 
and flattering indeed. Mr. Martin should be heard in New 


York 


At 8 p. m. occurred possibly the most original feature of 


the entire meeting, namely, the concert of compositions by 
Western composers, under the direction of Ernest R 
Kroeger, of St. Louis, as follows 
Piano soli 
Spinning Song Wils ( S 
Mazurka I ( 
Miss Edna Apel, Detroit, Mict 
lenor sol 
Go N Happy D 
Janus Am I Carl Bus« 
How Oft When Watching Stars W. D. Armstrong 
The Clover Blossoms Kiss Her Feet W. D. Armstrong 
lf ti Knew Wilson G. Smit 
M n B. Griffit Chicag l 
Ss ata f P D fi maj op. 4 E. R. K x St. 1 
M Kroege 
Naritone soli 
Song Cycle, from Stephen Crane’s Black Riders 
Wm. Schuyler (St. Louis 
Consecration. Goodby. Longing. Darkness The Mar« 
of the Mountains 
Frank B. Webster, Chicag: 
Irio for piano, violin and ‘cell Gold k 
Mrs. Mary Willing Steinhauser, R. Spe (the Schubx 


Philiy 
lr f Tolede 2 
program of Western com 





Other 
posers, but not performed because of the 


compositions on 
absence of the 


by H 
by Liebling, 


artists, were a sonata for violin and pianc Schoen- 


feld, of Chicago, Ill.; a 
Ruifrok, Hyllested. Preyer and Newland 
recitative and aria from “Isaiah” by Willard Patten 


series of piano s los 


and a bass solo, 





Miss Apel, a sister of Lillian Apel, once the Vienna 


correspondent of THe Musicat Courter, proved a capable 


pianist, with well developed technic, united with charming 





personal appearance. Tenor Milton B. Griffith, of Chicago 
formerly of St. Louis, Mo., sang his five songs with much 
variety of tone, suiting this to the sentiment expressed 
His range is large, the two what might be called baritone 


songs by Busch lying comfortably for him, and the tw 


love songs by W. D. Armstrong, of Alton, Ind., with their 
fine climaxes also suiting him wel Armstrong's rT} 

Clover Blossoms Kiss Her Feet” especially made a hit, a 
sung by Griffith, the composer playing the accompaniments 
to the entire group with sympathy. Urged by the singer 
he bowed his thanks to the warm applause.* Wilson G 
Smith's popular “If I But Knew” made its usual mark 


and this composer stood on a chair in the rear of the room 
to acknowledge the applause 

It is evident that Bishop Cheney’s church, of Chicag 
nas won a prize in obtaining the services of Milt B 


Griffith as tenor soloist 

At 6 a. m. July 3 the writer heard beautiful music pro 
ceeding from the concert room—music full of the mod 
passion, yet apparently carefully thought out As tl 
player proceeded the form underlying the whole was 
clearly apparent, so that the first thought, that some 
was improvising, was cast aside Hurriedly attiring him 


a rush was made for the 
This 


Kr 


self in semi-presentable garments 
all had disappeared 
} 


nata in D flat, op. 40, by 


but the pianist was the Sx 


Ernest R eger, a work 


material, n 





utmost interest, full of beautiful themati 

er difficult, and worthy a place on any program. With 
this sonata Mr, Kroeger made immense effect at the con 
ert under consideration, each movement calling f 
spontaneous applause, until at the end he received an ova 
tion 

Schuyler’s “Black Riders” has Stephen Crane’s text as 
basis, difficult to compose, at times qu unrhvthmica 
yet the St. Louis composer makes mu f it, Frank B 
Wel er f Chicage singing the en Mr. Web 
ster s a baritone voice of { r. know w to use it 
urtly, no doubt, because ching ex 
perience, and especially The M f the Mountains,” 
he closing song, made a t 

The Goldmarlt I well k New Yorl nd 
time need not be spent dilating on its merits It was ex 
cellently well played by the Schubert Tri of Toledo, the 
artists named above 

Reception. 

After the concert a reception was given by a nimitte 

of the leading ladies of the association, when acquain 
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ance was extended and renewed, many old friends of stu- 
dent days in Germany as well as the newer Americans 
greeting one another over a glass or two o’ punch. Still 
later some kindred spirits met in The Grotto, the beauti- 
fully decorated cafe in the basement, and it was early morn 
ere the party broke up. 
Friday July 4. 

Independence Day started with a round table for piano 

teachers, under Chairman J. C. Alden, of Boston, who had 





PAULINE WOLTMANN. 


two assistants, namely, Miss Katherine Burrowes, author 
of the ‘Burrowes’ Musical Kindergarten Method,” and C. 
G. Hamilton, of Providence, R. I., who also officiated as 
accompanist for the morning recital 
Miss Burrowes attracted much attention because of her 
familiarity with the matter, her system being well known. 
In connection with her Musical Kindergarten she gave a 
demonstration, with four young pupils, with this program: 
Miss Keyboard’s School. 
Illustrated by Miss Vivian Munroe 
Audition Drill. 
Miss Florence MacDiarmid, Miss Audrey Love and the class. 
Memorizing. 
Miss Vera Linsell, Miss Eleanor Boyd. 
Staff Notation. 
Miss Florence MacDiarmid, Miss Audrey Love, Miss Vivian Munroe 
Time Drill. 
By the class. 
Terminology Song, No. 1. 
Illustrated by Miss Florence MacDiarmid 
Piano selections— 
Falling Snow (Chittenden). 
Miss Vera Linsell. 
Song Without Words. 
Miss Eleanor Boyd. 
Terminology Song No. 2. 
Illustrated by Miss Eleanor Boyd. 
The Note Family. 
Illustrated by Miss Audrey Love and Miss Vera Linsell 


Scale Game. 
By the class. 
Rhythm Exercises. 
By the class. 


This Burrowes demonstration was a revelation to most 
of the teachers present, no less so to THE Musica 
CourRIER man, who has perhaps looked on this recent 
movement as something superfluous, The four children 
followed the above program throughout, and the audi- 
tion class was especially interesting. Starting with the 
middle C, each, or altogether, named any note played, 
not by the sense of pitch (for that is born), but by inter- 
val reckoning. The children ranged from six to ten 
years of age. The singing they did was all in order to 
learn something, and the writing on a blackboard showed 
their entire understanding of time, &c. This was one of 
the most interesting hours of the convention, and opened 
the eyes of many a teacher to successful music teaching of 
children. 

Irene Griswold was a valuable assistant. 

At 10 a, m. occurred the last recital, by the contralto 
Pauline Woltmann, of Boston; the pianist Mrs. M. D. 
Bentley, of Detroit, and the tenor Ray Finel, also of 
Boston. 

Miss Woltmann sang three Brahms songs superbly— 
“Wie Melodien,” op. 105, No. 1; “Immer leiser,” op. 105, 
No. 2; “Des Liebsten Schwur,” op. 69, No. 4—and at one 
bound achieved for herself a reputation with hundreds 
from all over the United States. This young woman has 
a voice of wide range, a musical temperament, illumined 
by fine intelligence and pleasing personality, which, 
united, attracted and held attention from the outset. Her 
enunciation is most distinct, and it is plain that here is a 
singer with a future, one who should shine in the higher 
realm of song, namely, in oratorio. Mr. Finel is of the 
same Boston choir (Frederic Martin, who sang Thursday 
afternoon, also being a member), and after hearing these 
three singers one wonders what the combined voices ac- 
complish. Finel sang Handel’s “Where’er You Walk” with 
dignity, catching the true spirit; “Die Einsame” appealed to 
all, while Strauss’ difficult “Serenade” was done in just 
the right manner, with daintiness of touch, showing the 
thoughtful singer. In Rubinstein’s “The Dream” the 
singer rose to fine heights, getting such enthusiastic and 
long continued applause that he was perforce obliged to 
sing another Strauss song for encore number. Little 
wonder that he had the week previous made a hit at the 
Marion (Ind.) State Teachers’ Meeting. Mrs. Bentley 
gave as her share a Prelude and Toccata by Lachner, 
Joseffy’s “At the Spring,” and the last movement of the 
MacDowell “Eroica” Sonata, playing with fluent technic. 
Mr. Hamilton was a tower of strength as accompanist; 
everything he played full of sympathy, with abundant 
technic. 

Notes. 


J. S. Van Cleve, of Cincinnati, was one of the ubiqui- 
tous members of the association, always turning up, 
whether at a piano lecture lesson, a symposium on vocal 
music or an organ conference, and always with a perti- 
nent anecdote. He told the story of a pupil who had 
much to learn in enunciation in singing, for in “Mignon’s 
Song” she pronounced “love” this way: 

“To live, to loaf and to die.” 

Tis said of him that, though totally blind, he once ex- 
claimed: “What beautiful teeth that lady has!” and when 
asked how he knew he said: “Because she laughs so 


much.” There is knowledge of human nature for you. 


Mary Chappell Fisher was one of the greatly admired 
members, for her dignity, reposeful carriage and manner, 
and her gowns were always in beautiful taste. When she 
read her paper at the organ section one heard many ex- 
clamations of admiration for the personality of the 
woman, as well as for the paper. Able organist, cultured, 
charming woman, she fills an important place in her large 
field in Rochester, N. Y. 

Said a child who was learning musical nomenclature: 
“Why, I thought D. C. at the end of a piece of music 
meant something connected with District of Columbia.” 
She must have been a sister of the other child who said that 
“If f stands for forty, why two #’s ought to stand for 80.” 

The various cavés about the island were most interest- 
ing. Entering a veritable hole in the ground, with sheer 
descent, one came to an immense chamber, with low ceil 
ing, rock bound, chilling cold and icy water, perfectly 
clear and pleasant to the taste, the whole illuminated with 
either electric or kerosene lights. This was a characteris 
tic of the Perry Cave, in which it is said Commodore 
Perry deposited his valuables during his fight with the 
British. The guide told us of the former presence of 
what he called “stalacmites,” which tourists had chipped 
off the roof of the cave. 

As usual, certain artists turned up missing, among these 
offenders the following: Herve D. Wilkins, W. Yunck, 
Ernest L. Owen, F. W. Wimberly, Robert Kent Parker, 





Ray FInet. 


Cora Cross. Their places were, however, filled by those 
on the ground. 

The credit for the success of the meeting just past be 
longs to these officers: 

President—Arthur L. Manchester, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Vice President—F, A. Parker, Madison, Wis. 

Secretary—Francis L. Yorke, 235 W. Hancock avenue, Detroit 
Mich, 
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Treasurer—Fred. A. Fowler, 851 Chapel street, New Haven, Conn. 


Program Committee—H. C. MacDougall, Wellesley Hills, Mass.; 
Oliver Willard Pierce, Indianapolis, Ind.; Ernest R. Kroeger, St. 


Louis, Mo. 


Executive Committee—Frederick H Pease Ypsilanti Mich. ; 
Thomas a’ Becket, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles H, Thompson, Toledo, 


Ohio 

Educational Board—Prof. Waldo S. Pratt, chairman, Hartford, 
Conn.; Arnold J, Gantvoort, secretary, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rossiter 
G. Cole, Boston, Mass.; Frank H. Tubbs, New York, N. Y.; A. A 
Stanle Ann Arbor, Mich 


_ 


Fannie Church Parsons’ “‘How to Interest Children in 


Music Study.’’ 


HIS papel read at th< opening session, July 3, at the 
Put-in-Bay meeting of the Music Teachers’ National 
Associaiion, was full of much good sense, put in con 
vincing fashion, and was listened to with flattering atten 
tion Mrs. Parsons has made this musical kindergarten 
x piano her specialty, and the system is covered by 


copyright. Some of the features are these: Simplicity in 





outline and material; completeness; it teaches the childre 

to write music “by ear’; the pupils do much real piano 
work, hence it is not theory alone; the work is to be had 
by mail. Her ideas on the subject were so well expressed 
in the paper mentioned that excerpts are herewith re 

printed: * “ To what degree should appeal be made 
to the pupil's curiosity, pride or egotism; in what manner 


stimulate the desire to excel, without promoting unwis¢ 


competition; to what motives 1o appeal, in order to incite 
the child ro do his best; what propensities to encourage 
and what to suppress—these are some of the questions 
the kindergarten teacher has to solve. * * * Gener 


ally speaking, children, iike adults, like to do what they 
can do well, They do well what they thoroughly under 
stand, and they understand that which is placed befor: 
them in a logical, forcible and interesting manner. Mental 
pictures aid both the understanding and the memory. * * * 
Children as a rule are interested in the phase of musi 
study which appeals to their love of melody and rhythn 
It is only when they are asked to do that for which they 
see no reason, namely, to persistently practice unmelodi 


ous technical exercises, that we find a child opposed to 


the teacher’s desire. Unless music study can be mad 
recreative it is a question if we have a right to deprive 
little people of their play time. We can expect a certain 


amount of resistance when we thus frustrate the child’s 
natural desire, and are in duty bound to make the ardu 
ous labor of music study as agreeable as may be consist 
ent with good work . ¢ 

All this and much more Mrs. Parson said, and jt is a 
fact that many teachers of children present for the first 


time realized what is possible in this new movement for 





child study of music 
As Mrs. Parsons had her materials on exhibition, she 
was surrounded by teachers who were attracted by her 


presentation of the matter 


Essicke’s Concert.—George Essigke is in charge of the 
music at West Point Military Academy, and recently gave 
an orchestral concert in Memorial Hall, the band playing 
pieces ranging from the Chopin Polonaise in A to the 
“Siegfried Funeral March.” This is an ambitious program 
for a lot of band players, and under Essigke was carried 


out well. Concerning his recent playing of violin solos at 
the Newburgh meeting of the New York State Musi 
Teachers’ Association, the \ews said: “Mr. Essigke, a 
prime favorite, of course surpassed his former standards 
in the artistic and forceful treatment of his group of solos 

W. D. Armsrronc, or Aton, ILI The pronounced suc 
cess of the songs of this composer (sung by Tenor Griffith) 
at the M. T. N. A. meeting, Put-in-Bay, brings inquiry as 
to his career, which Tut Musica. Courier gladly sum 
marizes as follows: 

Mr. Armstrong is musical director of Shurtleff College, 
Upper Alton, Ill, the oldest institution in the Mississippi 
Valley, dating from 1827, in which a high standard in mu 
sic is maintained, his associates being of recognized stand 
ing. He is organist at the Church of the Unity, St. Louis 
and has there in the past ten years played almost the entire 
repertory of organ music, the Sunday services being mod 


els of program making, containing only legitimate organ 


compositions from the old and modern schools. He was 
president during 1890-1 of the Ulinois M. 7 \ Ss vice 
president, for Illinois, of the M. T. N. A ilso president 
of the lusic section tf the State leachers Association 
Over 100 of his compositions exist, published eri 

and Europe, the best known being those for organ and 
church An « astic worker in the Illino M i - 





e meetings du his administration touched the highest 





point in the history of the organization. Liebling, Kroege 





and others have written in warm praise oi his “Elements 
of Musical Notation,” while Eddy, Kimball and standard 
musical magazines have said things his 
playing and compositions. His a pronounced 
hit at Put-in-Bay before an audience of critics 

PREPARES FOR GUILMANT.—Mary Chappell Fisher t 
Rox ter, N. Y., a pupil of Alexandre Guilmant, prepares 





pupils for the noted French organist rhe standing of 
Mrs. Fisher is well known as of the highest, and her re 
cent appearance before the National Music Teachers’ As 
sociation, at the Put-in-Bay meeting, was of much interest 

Mrs. Fisher will chaperon and introduce such as wish 


to go to him next year 


BrouNorr Sacrep Music Festiva Platon Brounoft 
charge of the Seventh Street M. E. Church music, gave 
last night a summer night’s sacred music festival at the 
Seventh Street Church, Rev. John R. Henry pastor rhere 
were choruses bv tl inior and senior choirs, and sol 
by Master Miche Shapire wlinist, Mr. Brounoff and 
thers 


Goodrich Pupils. 

MONG the advanced pupils of the Goodrich norma 
A session, which closed July 18, were Miss Harriet M 
Phillips, teacher of piano and analysis at Drake Univers 
ty, Des Moines, Ia.; Mrs. H.S. Bentley, harmony, analysis 
and memorizing; Mrs. F. S. Wardwell larmony and 
analysis; Fred. S. Miller, harmony and composition; Lew 
G. Muniz, counterpoint and form; Robt. W. Wilkes (a re 

cent graduate from Manhattan College), counterpoint 

Mr. and Mrs. Goodrich leave the city July 19 f 





View, Lake George, and will return to “Carvel Court 


about September 10 


HENRY LOWELL MASON. 
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recognizes our greatness 
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Mason on the history and the 


cabinet organ. It is an ir 
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eresting sketch of the history of the reed imstruments, and 


September number. It ex 


the force r pressure 


bellows. Mr. Mason says tl 


from early times in China 
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Address: Letter Box 38, NORTH TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 





"THE SCIENCE OF THE ART OF SINGING. ” 


Revised, Enlarged and Combined Second Edition of 


“WOCAL ART,” by Anna Lankow. 


Price, $3.50. On sale at BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 11 East 16th St., 
New York, and all Music Stores. 

The Lankow Studios, at 890 Park Avenue, New York City, are 
closed from June 1 until October 1, when lady pupils will be 
received for instruction by Madame Lankow’s assistants, Mrs. 
+ a K. Gordon and Miss Mary N. Berry, and gentlemen pupils by 

r. Sylvester T. Ritter. 

Madame Lankow is going abroad to place several finished 

pupils She returns and resumes her work on November 1. 
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HUMPHRYES 





Personal Address: 





SJ oprano—Concert and Oratorio 


634 Eleventh Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Telephone, 57B South Brooklyn. 


Under Management REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East Twenty-fourth Street, New York. 





Concert Direction .. . 


W. ADLINGTON, 


22 Old Burlington Street, 
SOLE AGENT FOR LONDON, ENGLAND, 


I. J. PADEREWSKI 


And ether eminent Artists, 
Vecal and Instrumental. 





ARTHUR VAN EWEYK 


AMERICAN BARITonnszs. 
(Leipsic Gewandhaus, Berlin Philharmonic, Sing- 
akademie, Bremen Philharmonic, Etc.) 


IN AMERICA: Address BERLIN, W, 
October, November and December 1902. Pallas Strasse 16. 


EDNA GOCKEL, Pianist. 














TOURS and CONCERTS ARRANGED. 








Address, Birmingham, Ala. 








ANGELA 


ANDERSON 


PIANIST. 


LONDON, (901.1902. 





For terms, ete., address 


W. ADLINGTON, 


22 OLD BURLINGTON ST. 


LONDON 
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MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES—FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


INCE the graduation exercises in June the Amer 


Conservatory has given two fine morning 








ican } 

recitals, chiefly to introduce piano pupils of 

Mrs. Gertrude Murdough. The first program 

was by Miss Helen Lawrence, who played, 

among other numbers, the first two movements 

of MacDowell’s “Tragic’’ Sonata, also his ‘Witches’ 

Dance.” The contralto, Louise Blish, sang  Liszt’s 

“Loreley” and a group of good songs by Weidig. ‘The 

playing of Miss Lawrence was riper technically than mu- 

ly, though she played the dramatic introduction of the 

mata rather impressively, and the other MacDowell num 

ber was given with some musical flow. It is proper to 

ay that her technic seems now adequate for ordinary pur- 

poses, and if she will give her next years to cultivating a 

better feeling for tone and musical warmth she will be an 
enjoyable pianist. 

Miss Blish sang the “Loreley’’ with sincerity, and as 
her voice is rich quality her singing was pleasant to 
I ir 

The second program was played by a pair that were 

nile in years and height but old hands and almost full 
grown musically They were Mrs. Murdough’s pianist 
pupil, Master Bertie Hyde, and Jan Van Ordt’s twelve 
year old violin pupil, Ethel Freeman. Either of the 


youngsters has talent enough. The little girl is more in- 


dustrious and may get further. She is decidedly classic in 
tyvle and she played a Handel sonata with real breadth 
and musical beauty. She is easily the best twelve year old 
violin talent that has been before us this season in Chi- 
cago 

Hyde is a good one, too. In face, figure and bearing he 


seems a close copy of the splendid young pianist Wilhelm 


tackhaus, of Leipsic, who, though still in his teens, has 


been playing successfully in London. Hyde played a D 
major Sonata by Haydn, the second Liszt Rhapsody, a 
well written Valse by Mokrejs, of the conservatory, and 
some smaller pieces. They were all well played 
= eé 
At Evanston, the orgamist Clarence Dickinson has 


reached the fourth of a series of summer concerts held in 
different churches of the city. On Tuesday evening, July 
had the assistance of the contralto, Mrs. Ella Kirk- 
ham, and the tenor John B. Miller. Mr. Dickinson brought 
the Allegro Appassionata Guilmant’s Fifth Sonata, 
the march Widor’s Third Symphony, the scherzo 
from Lemare Mr. 
Dickinson is bringing new interest to organ playing in 
Chicago and vicinity. The Evanston churches have been 
well filied at all of the recitals of the present series. He 
plays in superb spirit, with musical intelligence and with 
command his instrument. Mrs. Kirkham 
pleased her audience greatly by her singing of two groups 
Mr. Miller was equally successful in one 
group comprising Ganz’s “What Is Love?” Chadwick’s 
“Nocturne” and Gounod’s “Lend Me Your Aid.” 

Miss Alice Getty, a former pupil of William H. Sher- 
wood, but now of Paris, is gaining prominence in the 
French capital. A cable dispatch, under date of July 5, 
speaks of the young American pianist and composer as 


8, he 


from 
from 
’s First Symphony and smaller numbers. 


good over 


o! songs 


follows: 
“Miss Alice Getty, of Chicago, now in Paris, has pub- 
lished a collection of Franco-American songs, which is a 





Mrs. HELEN TRUST 


SOPRANO. 


Vocal Recitals in English, French, Italian. 


33 Grove End Road, 
St. John’s Wood, Loadoa, England. 





most successful feature of this season of musical solos. 
The Countesses of Ccetlegon, Mannheim and Trobriand 
had Miss Getty’s songs sung simultaneously at their re- 
ceptions last night.”’ 

The idea that a Chicago girl should become a successful 
composer the fashionable Parisiennes, who 
hitherto had not considered the United States artistically. 
They had looked upon it only as a country contributing 
40,000,000 francs annually to the incomes of French titles. 
Miss Getty is reported to be a prominent character in one 
Bell’s novels of Franco-American life. 


fascinates 


of Lillian 


SJ & 
\gain iwo of Mrs. Regina Watson's pupils distin- 
guished themselves lately in some recital work. Miss 


Veronica Murphy played a thoroughly artistic program 
at Grand Forks, Dak., and the local papers unite in de- 
claring it the most enjoyable concert of the season. Miss 
Murphy seems to be successiully launched on her profes- 
sional career 


On the evening oi July 2 Miss Emily Parsons, also a 


Watson pupil, gave a recital before the Chicago Univer- 


sity, playing Schumann’s “Faschingsschwank,” Nocturne, 


op. 27, and Waltz, op. 42, Chopin; Schulhoff’s “Le 
Trille,” MacDowell's “Hexentanz” and Mazurka Etude, 
by Regina Watson. Miss Parsons, who, previous 
to studving with Mrs. Watson had been for two years 
under Heinrich Barth, of Berlin, 1s a most promising 


young lady, and in the year, and a hali with Mrs. Watson 
her progress has been marked. She plays with finish, and 
her touch and tone full Her 
phrasing on this occasion was pure and well defined, and 


are round, and musical. 
her technic fully adequate to the task she had set herself. 
The audience showed its appreciation by hearty applause, 
and altogether Miss Parsons won for herself an assured 
position in Chicago’s musical life. 


S- & 


A delightful vocal recital was given at the Sherwood 
Music School on Friday evening, June 27, by the pupils 
of Mrs. Stacey Williams, who will be a member of the 
faculty of that institution after September 1. An interest- 
ing program was rendered and a large audience was pres- 
ent, many listeners being compelled to stand. The fin- 
ished work performed by the singers, under Mrs. Wil- 
liams’ tutelage, was a surprise to all, and was charactet- 
ized by purity of tone and the remarkable ease with 
which each number was given. Among the young artists 
who assisted on the program were Mrs, Lois Estelle See- 
berg, 2f Milwaukee; Mrs. Jeannette Lambden, Miss Eliz- 
abeth Peickert, whose rendition of the “Waltz Song” 
(“Romeo and Juliet”) created great enthusiasm, and Mrs. 
Harry Dodson. Special mention is due each of the above 
named singers, while Miss Cecil Osik, the possessor of a 
beautifully trained contralto voice, was recalled after her 
singing of Bradsky’s beautiful baliad. 

After the program a reception was held and dainty re- 
freshments were served. Mrs, Williams will leave for the 
West this week for the benefit of her health, and will 
visit Utah, New Mexico and Colorado points. She will 


turn to take up her work at the Sherwood Music School 
on September tr. 
eS = 

A new work on “Music Study and Interpretative Tech- 
nic,” by William H. Sherwood, will soon be published by 
O. Ditson & Co. It will be an exhaustive embodiment of 
Mr. Sherwood’s ideas of training mind, muscle and nerve 
to unity of purpose, containing a minute analysis of details 
of musical parts, equally subdivided control and training 
for technic and the relation of one to the other. There 
will be some fifty pictures of the hand, wrists, &c. In sev- 
eral respects the work has not before been attempted in 
print, and is the result of the many requests and inquiries 
which have from time to time come to Mr. Sherwood for 
a publication of this kind edited by himself. 

st & 

Dr. Florence Ziegfeld, president of the Chicago Musical 
College, arrived home on Thursday from abroad. An- 
nouncement will be made later of important acquisitions to 
the staff of the great musi¢ school as a result of his trip. 


rhe artists under C. R. Baker’s management are well 
scattered over the world this summer. Carrie 
has left for Italy; Electa Gifford reached Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, on July 4; William H. Sherwood is at Chautauqua, 
N. Y.; William A. Howland is spending his summer on 
the coast; E. Russell Sanborn is the 
Maine coast; Mabel Geneva Sharp will go to Colorado; 
Leon Marx to Bay View, Mich.; Harry J. Fellows is sum- 
mering at Cambridge Springs, Pa. Mr. Baker will 
found in his office all summer looking after their interests. 


Bridewell 


Massachusetts on 


be 


TS 
The Sherwood Music School will soon issue a hand- 


some year book, a copy of which may be had upon appli- 


cation. 
J << 
The Columbia School of Music has added Clarence 


Dickinson to its faculty as head of the theory, composition 
and organ departments; Charlotte Demuth as head of the 
violin department, and William A. Willett as head of the 
voice department. 

S- = 


Milton B. Griffith, tenor, has come from St. Louis to re- 


side and teach in Chicago. He will also be heard in re- 
citals. 
eS & 
Sipney Bipen 


Here are two recent press notices of Sidney Biden, the 


baritone: 

Sidney Biden’s dramatic Elijah 
expected treat. To Mendelssohn's 
character requires qualities bordering on the operatic, and as Mr. 
Biden’s experience has run mainly on the concert stage his electric 
success was all the more remarkable. Most of Elijah’s score lays 
high, and this was further sharpened by having the two pianos 
used for accompaniments at concert pitch. Mr. Biden’s voice was 
specially effective under these conditions, as the upper register has 
the clarity of a tenor, yet of substantial, sonorous timbre. The im 
mensely difficult aria, “Is Not His Word Like a Fire,” with its 
trying modulations, was given with intense energy, while the ex- 
quisite lament of the prophet in the wilderness was an even greater 
triumph, sounding the deepest notes of pathos and suffering.—Joliet 
News, May 3, 1902. 


and forceful was another un 


successfully portray greatest 





particular star of the because 
And also because Mr did 
Some of his best work 


evening, 
Biden 


Biden was the bright 
Elijah is the star of the oratorio. 
all that Mendelssohn expected of the part. 
in the recitatives that were not to be understood as the best 
music, the pleasing and Some were in 
tricately arranged, difficult of interpretation and masterful of technic 
They were done perfectly, Others were more plaintive, sweet, grace 
ful, spiritual. These were the All 
able of revealing the sentiment of the prophet in his various moods. 
Mr. Biden is by all odds the best baritone ever heard in Joliet 
Joliet Republican, May 3, 1902. 


was 


most harmony melodies. 


best showed a rare voice, cap 








known 
proposed 


ANNA JeweLtt.—Mrs. Anna Jewell, the well 
pianist, has been compelled to postpone her 
European trip because of illness, and, when her strength 
permits, she will go to the Adirondacks, there to recup- 
erate for the fall season, which promises to be a busy one 
for her. 


Miss Katherine E. Noble, of Warrensburg, N. Y., won 
the musical honors for the year at the Hudson River In- 
stitute at Claverack. 








be accompanied by a number of her pupils, and will re- 





Mr. Loudon G. Charlton 


has the honor to announce 


Miss ADA 


CROSSLE 


the Famous English Contraito, 


For February, March and April ONLY. 


ORATORIO AND RECITAL ENGAGEMENTS NOW BOOKING.———w 
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KALTENBORN AT THE CIRCLE AUDITORIUM. 
C ROWDED houses are the rule at the Circle Audi 


torium, Broadway and Sixtieth street, where th« 
Kaltenborn Orchestra is giving its summer night concerts 
Che house is one of the cosiest and brightest in the city . 
md even on the hottest nights it is delightfully cool 
[he reputation which Mr. Kaltenborn has made in past 
years he is ably sustaining this season, and programs cov 
ring the entire range of high class music are the offer 
ings at every concert. Each night is set apart for a cer 
tain class of music for the general program, to which 
ny riably added a selection of Wagner and Strauss Tl 
usual arrangement its: 
Monday Night—Reque 
Tuesday Night—Symphony 
Wednesday Night—Miscellaneous 
Thursday Night—Wagner 
Fiiday Night—Operatic 
Saturday Night—Popuiar 
Sunday Night—Sacred 














727 Emma Spreckers Burtipine, ) The juvenile department of the von Meyerinck School 
“eae tenes ciate , 
Saw Francisco, July 7, 1902.4 held a recital on Thursday evening, May 29, and presented Pupils ef S. C. Bennett, 
HE weather at the present writing is decidedly a very enjoyable program made up of songs, piano num- ISS IRMA HAIGH Cinincs Th eatete 
> ] sH7 Quincy, Ill, is taking a 
warm, and if the musi population « yu bers and dances, interspersed with recitations. Following M ummer cour under Mr. Bennett M H | 
: su course } Mtr r¢ € NLISS aight 
town has fled to seaside and mountain it is not are the children who took part: Anna Holon, Alice Levy, |; a singer and a successful teacl n the Quincy ( 
' 4 ; s Si i successful teacher he Quincy Con 
at all to be wondered at. The present tem- Hazel Sexton, Miriam Pearl Giles, Herbert von Meyer- oo pvatory of Music 
perature is enoug h to sap the energy ot the inck, Wessie Skillen, and three pupils of Sefiora Matildita: Mi Ruth Peebl | ! y por ! with } 
. , Miss t ebies has become very Opular with the 
most ambitious and lay all good resolutions Jasmine Sidlowski, Florence Goodman and Isabel Hig- udiences at the Tremont Theat B n, in Henry W 
. audi at ! 1ont leatre soston, 1 enry 
for summer work in the dust. There have been very few gins Seidents “tind ot Wines” comin 
: ann a avag rince I se mpany 
musical functions of any sort or kind with the exception —— = Miss Edna Hunter Is loing me good work in 
of a few belated pupils’ recitals. though the presence o ; Bags ; ape’ cage . “ 
“ im | oa I nar ' > one | . . The Idol’s Eye s on at the Tivoli Opera House seem- William G, Stewart's opera mpany. She has a voice of 
Mrs. Seatrice Priest-Fine the city is propl P . , , . lg - , “al 
' 4 3 ’ ' - a ingly with no loss of any of the favor shown it in former 800d quality 
“something doing im the near tuture Mrs ‘ine is a . ° jae — ; : 

( aug ; 8 , fom : ; seasons. Ferris Hartman is, as usual, the funny man, with M. Vernon Stiles is spending his vacation at his home in 
rez vorite here, where her clear, sweet soprano has re 4 Pa = > é “ 
b sa be : . 4 ny ; higl aie Agnes Graham, Annie Meyers Cunningham, Eddie Webb Kansas City, where he is kept busy singing at social af 
yeen heard to intage in many high class music pro 4 ; pic a fai 

I rt - ‘ 5 , nein de 1 cea” : and the rest of the Tivoli leads in the cast The Toy ‘airs 
yrams, an rear that she h laced herself unreserv- ; ae , 
edh in ee ! “4 : ” ag | k bad ade 1 { Maker,” despite its being in its second season, was greeted Mr. Bennett will teach unt August 20, and after a 

diy in the hands of Isadore Luckstone, who has done . - , nae a oe hie of . 

: tannery > 1 oM with big houses, and one of the finest bits of imitation it Short vacation will reopen his studio in Carnegie Hall 
m for more than one Calitornia protessional irs . . ¢ bout Septer . c 

nu h for more ages I . was ever my good fortune to witness was the Doll of about September 15 

‘ine is a mos ngaging littie woman, and her emigra 

Fine B most ¢ 5 ‘ Annie Meyers, which was certainly the most mirth pro- 

tion to Gotham was accepted with deepest regret by he . 

) x0) € as att ‘ sini ¢ St : : ‘ - 

I ; . ’ voking as well as artistic performance ever witnessed on Mi C: » R hei +} 1 | 
hosts of friends in San Francisco ‘ a 2 ss Carrie Rosenheim, the well known t vag of 

the Tivoli stage. Withal, the little lady made a lovely pic- . neles wi es Militnnnen mae , 
& me ture itl ‘ i » i. fae fF he | 7 INng_ing, 10 Is the paltimore representative of we Mr 
eS < ¢, notwithstanding the fact of her having a grown <i-4; Courrer and of the m taff I ; l 
SICAL U¢ RIER and oO! the 1uSsic Sta ol the saitimore 
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. c » Mrs. Cecelia Decker-Co daughter of her own. She is a little artist, and her work is ' . ‘ 
Che song recital given by Mrs. Cecelia Decker-Cox, the , enter o = Oo ‘ . al ea , > 1 he ; : Vers, sailed this week wr | urope She will spend the 
f. > re ' : . ss af nt far always more than satisfactory in any role she undertakes ~ —— : 
favorite contralto, was a great success, and went far to Ferris H ‘ ; ee 1 fe ses , summer in Germany and France, returning late in Sep 
’s talents : *erris artman 1s a Dit wearisome with his oft repeatec , ' a 
lady’s talents in the “tyr I tember with Miss Kimball, the pianist, of Washington 


confirm the former conviction of that 
stuttering, which he carries into every character he por- 


minds of all who had previously formed the best impres who is again studying in Vienna with Leschetizky 


trays, but the laugh is still with him, and he is always a A 

favorite with the masses. Fishers are putting on more MUSICIAN (a lady), well known, with superior 

Weber & Fields burlesques, which draw crowded houses— A antecedents, long experience and st d t vad ith 

“Pousse Café,” “Antony and Cleopatra,” and many mirth | : : . peter iad se ghee tr om, 
se Cate, y : ban an) eading musicians in the great art centres, and acquaint 

provoking sketches interspersed ance in musical and social circles, having now connected 


sion of her ability as a singer of merit 

Mrs, Cox is a pupil of Madame von Meyerinck, and ts 
a first assistant teacher in the von Meyerinck School of 
Music. She had arranged a most artistic program, which 
was rendered according to its varied requirements in Ger- 
man, French, Italian and English, not to except Grieg’s 
which she gave in the original home life and European study abroad, and at present en- 


if . , : 
herself with a well founded enterprise for real American 


i! 


" 


powerful “Autumnal Gale,” 
Danish. Mrs. Cox was at her best in the “Orpheus” Among the prospective fall concerts are three of Enid gaged in one of the leading > 6c | f 
g { the leading music schools of Dresden. 


‘ . 5 : 2 — o - a ” " 
aria, and the songs from the song cycle of von Fielitz Brandt, our little “wonder child,” and Maurice Robb, the desires to take with her a select number of young ladies 


and the “Dreams” of Wagner and Schumann's “Freuen baby pianist, both 


} , > Ts ~ - £, > 7 ~ 
»f whom are preparing concerts for the for musical study. Special opportunities for a concert 


Liebe und Leben” were given much poetry of interpreta- near future Mrs. A. WepMmore Jones. career. Lectures on music and art; visits to museums 
tion. The trios made a pleasing break in the program, and galleries; chaperonage for travel: expense of board, 
that from Wagner’s “Rhinetochter,” from “Die Gotter- lodging, light and fuel; use of piano; French and Ger- 
dammerung,” being enthusiastically encored All the Dr. Florence Ziegfeld, president of the Chicago Musical man; $70 per week. Highest references given and ex 
numbers were well received, and Recital Hall of the von College, of Chicago, reached this city on the Kaiser Wil- changed. Address by letter Drespen, 530 Fifth avenue. 


Meyerinck School was packed with an enthusiastic and helm der Grosse on Tuesday last from Europe New York. 
representative audience Mrs. Ernest Lachmund, the = 

gifted pianist, who came home last year from a long 
period of study in Europe, was the evening’s accompanist 
taking the usually thankless task at a moment’s notice, as 
the regularly engaged accompanist was taken suddenly 
ill, and Mrs. Lachmund’s work was of an order that con- 
vinced her hearers that the substitution was a most happy 
one. Following is the program: 





E. M. BOWMAN 


Bow In EUROPE : 
MAW until PUP LS) 
October Ist. _ 
ADDRESS: 

















Dan Git Bie CW TID ood c cccceccsccccccecccccccccccena eee 
Traume (Dreams).............++- wees wanes Wagner 
Aria, Che Faro Senza Euridice (from Orgheud. deo ahenieesunae 
Trio from Orpheus... .cccsccecsedccscccccccssccsccsecccece oocee luck 
Mrs. Morshead, Miss Craig, Miss Feldheim. 
Madrigal .......ccccccccscosevccececeees . eovcccccccccccocees Chaminade Brown, wr 4 Organist and Conductor of the 
Berceuse ........ ace weeee desta Wi eoeetesce vena Chaminade Piano and Theory Studio, Steinway Hall, New York. LONDON ee pm Baptist Temple Ch oir, Brooklyn, 
pO EE ey ee ee Pee Pere .. Grieg Organ Privileges in New York and Brooklyn. 
(In the original Danish text.) 
Gute Deawht: CBeb TED oo on o0 0060000 0060 000250606 60000ccccsecne Franz 
Diindichen, Coarse sn occccccencccctbenscctscncteesc cscs Hebei cte Franz 





Trio, Song of the Rhinedaughters (from Gétterdammerung)..Wagner 
Misses Heath, Craig, Feldheim. 


DUSS wins: BAIN YD 





— from the cycle, Eliland.............ssescsessceces ...von Fielitz 
. Secret Meetings. 2. Moonlight Night. 3. Anathema ALL SUMMER AT 
W ho’ BD Waa TG LAOBAEP ccc cc cc cccccccccescnccgnesesconeneyé German 


rT} ° 99 66th STREET AND 
She St. Nicholas.” Scrum ave 
Swept by arctic breezes. Cooler’n th’ seaside. Twenty degrees cooler 


than the atmosphere of the city. A positive guarantee to this effect. 
First and only successful public- - cooling apparatus. 


A recital given at the von Meyerinck School of Music on 
June 12 brought out a number of young singers for the 
first time, and considering the effect of stage fright and 


nervousness attendant on a first appearance the work done 
‘ : “Gauged with such nicety that one might be ‘The quality of the band is excellent.”— 
was most creditable. At the conclusion of the program persuaded that a string erobeurs had been com- pn 
» : ne t m ‘ ; ” 
Mrs. von Meyerinck presented Mrs. Cecelia Decker-Cox “"% treat, nothing but harmony.” "Journal. AA ell balanced, intelligent organization.”— 


‘ Encore after encore.” — 7¢ie, 


graph 2 — 
“ Led his forces with enthusiasm and energy.” — Popular features galore.”— World 


with a diploma for superior work as a singer and a teacher 


in the school. Afterward the débutantes held a reception Sun. ; ’ “The main floor and boxes were filled early.”"— 

to their friends in the parlors of the school. The follow- at Tee ae © me eee =—ee 

ing are those who made their début on this occasion: Mrs. ann of Manilla’ took the house by Ms, ep yea Spenget- ap % @ 

Stanley W. Morshead, Mrs. Edward Preston Brinegar and ‘Nothing will stop his metropolitan progress.’ “A musician of serious bent; has humor too.’’— 
—Bvening Sun. Mail and Express. 


the Misses Madeleine Hislop, Olga F. Herman, Jessie 
Burns and Marguerite Schleef. 





R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager Duss and his Band and Lessee of “ The St. Nicholas.” 
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TWO VON KLENNER PUPILS SECURE POSITIONS. 
ISS GRACE AMES. who studied here in New York 
M with Mme. Evans von Klenner for several years, 
} ling one of the choir positions in Minneapolis, 
Minn. Miss Ames formerly lived at Davenport, Ia., and 
before leaving there for the Northwest a Davenport con- 
temporary published the following sketch: 


1s 


ow fh best 


Davenport has lost the charming soprano Miss Grace Ames. For 
several years her voice has been heard in the choir of the Calvary 
Baptist Church of this city, and on special occasions in other 

urches and in concert. She was invited to sing in the Wesleyan 
Methodist Churcl Minneapolis last Sunday, and she did so to 
the delight of all who heard her, and a flattering offer for her to 
become member of the choir of that church followed. Miss Ames 
accepted and left here Friday evening for Minneapolis for per- 

nent residence. She will begin singing regularly in the church 
ch she has gone to-morrow. The Minneapolis church had 

en trying to get a suitable soprano for its choir for many weeks, 

i the selection of Miss Ames is made all the more complimentary 
\ n it is stated that she was chosen out of twenty-one other so- 
who had been given a trial opportunity to sing before the 


m. Her departure from here will be greatly regretted, and 


ly by the 





large number of music lovers who on numerous 


delighted by her singing. 


cular 


s have been 


Miss Ada L, Lohman, a Brooklyn, N. Y., pupil of 
Madame von Klenner, has been engaged as teacher of 
music in the public schools of Brooklyn in a competition 
with many applicants. Miss Lohman is the soprano solo- 


ist of the Dutch Reformed Church at Jamaica, L. I. 
Antonia H. Sawyer. 
RS. ANTONIA H. SAWYER, the contralto, went 
South recently to fill several engagements. The 
Richmond (Va.) Times of July 8, 1902, published the fol- 
lowing: 

A few music loving folks in the parlor of the Jefferson Hotel and 
2 crowd on the street outside quick to respond to the sound of a 
plendid voice, enjoyed a great treat on Saturday night when the 


Sawyer’s beautifully cultivated voice 
Beginning with 


notes of Mrs. Antonia H 
a half dozen of her choicest selections. 
and rendering it in such 


rich 
was heard in 


Oh, Rest in the Lord,” from “Elijah,” 

perfect taste as to make it a masterpiece in artistic production, she 
added a succession of her favorite songs in German and French, 
and closed an impromptu evening of song with Nevin’s “Mighty 
Lak’ a Rose” in a style so faultless in enunciation and exquisite 


a delightful memory. Very 


graciously she consented to sing a solo during the morning service 


in historic old “St. Paul’s,” 


Rest in the Lord” 


It was a notable event in the old church 
be rare when its walls will reverberate the rich, 
voice so happily blending power with pathos, 
artist 


pass and from the lips of an 
charming, 


and by 
as a fitting climax to the subject of the sermon. 


special request repeated “Oh, 
and the occasion must 
round notes of a 
with breadth of com- 


whose personality is simply 





NEW OPERA IN LONDON. 

A PRINCESSE OSRA,” 
Anthony Hope's novel, 
and music by Herbert Bunning, was given its pre- 
London, 
A review of the work will be found in due course in the 
regular London letter in this paper. 


enger 
miére at Covent Garden, 





Miss” ‘Edith Milligan, 


ISS EDITH MILLIGAN, 
pupil of Leopold Wolisohn, 
Variations, op. 142, and a Waltz, op. 34 
with the Kaltenborn Orchestra next Monday evening. 
Miss Milligan, who made her début this spring, has al- 
y been engaged for a large number of concerts next 


read 


_ 


Piutti, 
a new opera adapted from 
iibretto by Maurice Ber- 


on Monday evening. 
seven years. 


Leipsic. 
the 


season, and in October she will give a recital at the Wal- 


dori-Astoria. 


FREDERIC LAMOND. 
Frederic 

who is to play here next season, has been placed in 
the hands of George W. Stewart. 


HE of 


management 








HIS 


tenor 


when a local paper had this to say: 
Everard Calthrop omnes the beautiful * 


i. 


and fine effect. 


Following this number Everard Calthrop sang three songs by 


Phillips, 
of the group, 
musical gem, 


a setting on 


So enthusiastic was the applause 
repeat the last of the group, and the composer was honored 
bouquet of carnations 


by a huge 
cuse Post-Standard. 


Tenor Calthrop. 


sang recently 


which he gave a sympathetic 
“Thou'rt 
and as given by Mr. 





and teacher, died last month in Leipsic. 
Elgersburg, ‘Thuringia, 
Leipsic Conservatory, became in the course of time a mem- 
ber of the faculty and continued teaching there for twenty- 
Many 
Piutti succeeded Rust as organist of the Thomaskirche, in 
His organ music is as popular in England and 
United States as it is in Germany. 
Piutti wrote and published a valuable text book 


the fourteen year old scores, 
will play Schubert’s under the title 
, by Moszkowski, der Musiktheorie. 


utti, taught music at Wells 
New York State, 
on folksongs in 


Obituary. 


Karl Piutti. 


recorded inthe Berlin branch budget last week, Kar] 
the distinguished German organist, composer 


Piutti was born in 


April 30, 1846. He studied at the 


Americans studied with him. In 1880 


Besides his many 


“Regeln und Erlauterungen zum Studium 
A brother of the composer, Max Pi- 
College, in the western part of 
and he left some interesting manuscripts 
America. 


Benjamin Bilse. 


The cable on Monday announced the death of Benjamin 

Lamond, the pianist, Bilse, the veteran orchestral conductor, after a lingering 
illness. Bilse was born at Liegnitz, August 17, 1816, and 

therefore lived to the ripe age of eighty-six years. He 

os organized the Liegnitz Orchestra, and made numerous 
concert tours. In 1864 he settled in Berlin, and there, at 


concerts that under his direction 


’ P the Concerthaus, gave 
in Watertown and Newark, : ; na 
enjoyed popularity for twenty years, or until 1884. Ten 
; ™ : vears Jater, in 1894, he was retired with the title “Hof- 
Cujus Animam” with feeling ¢ pr 
musikus. Bilse encouraged many young and talented 
Mr. musicians at the beginning of their career, and was 
interpretation. The second greatly venerated by these 
Like Unto a Flower,” was a ’ 
Calthrop was a delight. ———— — 
that the singer was obliged to Carl Ziegfeld, secretary and treasurer of the Chicago 


as well 


presented by the chorus.—Syra 


music al 


the 





in feeli ng as to make i it linger long 


Musical College, is in this city on a tour of inspection of 
institutions. 











PARIS. 


NEW YORK. 











SCHOOL FOR ACTING. Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 
EMIL BERTI N, Recital, pat en PR 
rer Régisseur de la Scéne de l’Opera Comique. ocal Instruction. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. Address: 205 West 56th Street, New York. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 
LA VILLA VIOLETTE GEORGE ENSWORTH 
TROCADERO, ; 


2 rue Raynouard. Madame Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens 
All facilities of "bus and tram, 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Baritone, 


Address, 24 West 72d St., NEW YORK. 





Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, language, sol- SHAN 
fége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne, 


Class and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
jo rue St. Petersbourg. 





FRINCH SCHOOL 
M. DUMARTHERAY, 


NA CUMMING, 


SOPRANO. 


1424 Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 
Telephone 906A, Bedford. 
WOLPSOHN MU SICAL, BUREAU. 





From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 
cent, Conversation 
(Opera.) 14 rue Taitbout. 





FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


PROFESSEUR, PARIS. 
October. 
Odensegade 4*, 


VOCAL 
From May until 


Se" HOFFMANN, soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
498 3d Street, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 





Copenhagen, Denmark. 





Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


VIOLINISTE. 

Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy, 

Lessons, Violin and Accom 
10 rue Froidevaux. 


Pupil of MM. BALDE 
Concerts, Mt 
paniment 


isicales, 
Théatre 
(Champs Elysé 








PARIS. 


LLI, 


ITALIAN BARITONE 
Royal, 


Professeur de Chant. 
6 rue Euler, Paris. 


Madrid. 
es.) 





Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


MLLE. 


mic Method. 





(Ave. Marceau.) 


NILANDE, 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 


French Language. 
22 rue de Chaillot. 


French Diction. 





HESS 
SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, 


GRACE LEE 


Education. 


MLLE. 


Supplementary 
Elementary 


(l’Etoile.) 


Paris. 


*ublic Pupils’ 


MME. ROGER-MICLOS, 


PIANO—PARIS. 
and Superior Class and Private- 
Concerts. 
27 Avenue MacMahon. 





MLLE. MARTINI, 


Mme. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
VOCAL PROFESSOR. 





Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comique, Théatre Lyrique, . 7 - 
Professor of “Mime. % Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
Silent Interpretation, Stage Business, Gesture, ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 
Pantomime, &c. 


3 rue Nouvelle, Paris. 





MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI 


Private lesso 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 





Rapidly, easily 
K 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


and cosrocsy 
IMON’S P 
(3 francs, 
ns by M. 


Ker ired b 
ICAL SYSTEM. 
ost free.) 
. Kimon, 
1o rue Cambon, Paris. 





NEW YORK. 
HANS TIETGEN, 


VIOLIN MAKER 
and dealer in Old Italian Violins. 





Importer of VENETIAN and 
Preparea Roma “Pure Quiat’’ Strings. 
32 Union Square East, 
NEW YORK CITY, 





Sebastiano Breda, 


Maestro di Canto, 
Perfect Voice Placing. Absolute bel canto. 
Classic and Modern Repertorio. 


MILAN, Via San Pietro all’ Orto No. 18. 











in FLORENCE, ITALY (Piazza Cavour 2), 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


FOR LADIES. 


sanore Vittoria Coppi-Baldisseri 
mittiibE maton Bane 
ORATORIO. 





CONCERT, OPERA. 


DELMA-HEIDE, 


Cenor Singer and Ceacher, 


WILL REMAIN IN ITALY ANOTHER YEAR. 


Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER; or, Corso 
Venezia 65, Milan, Italy. 





London, E ngland. 





Edouard Darewski, 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING 


Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, Londor 
Paderewski, writing in March, 1898, says: “I 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 


and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 





which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 
Mure. MORIANI. 
Private Academy for Voice Training 
and School for Opera 
Complete Training for Voice, Style, 


and the Different Repertoires 
Special Classes for Ge ntlemen on each 
Menday and Thursday from 5 to 7. 
Madame Moriani will continue her Les- 
sons from July 1st to October on the 
Continent, thus affording change of air. 
French Diction and Acting with Mr. 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 
For terms and particulars write to the Secretary 
of Madame Mortani’s School, St. Ermin’s Hotel, 


Westminster, London, England. 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION. 


8&4 New Bond Street, London. 





MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 
2 Clifton Gardens, 


RENE PAPIN, 


Representative of the Yersin 
of French Diction. 

7 Dorset Square N. W., London, 

(Near Baker Street station.) 


Mr. Edwin Wareham, 


Principal Tenor Covent Garden, etc. 


LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 
— Carlton Hill, St. John’s Wood, London, N. W. 
Studio: Bechstein’s, 40 Wigmore Street. W. 
Will bein Chicago during July and August. 
Address care of Musical Courier. 


PRor. 
Academy 


Maida 


Vale. 


Authorized Method 








COLOGNE-ON-T' a. 
HINE. 
Founded in ten 


The Conservatory of Music. : 


Princi rare a 
ssoPr 
DR. rR WULLNER. 





kA pect a me races: First, Instrumental {oom ian all solo and all instrumental in- 


wruthe. Vocal 5 School m3 


There is ia 3 . training 


chest for I 
fe. of forty teachers. 

j Winter term ns tember 16; Summer Te 
on the same days the College (Wolfstrasse 35), 
vietia, viola, Ri x ~ — 200 marks 

ks ($100) for solo singing. 


For full details apply to the Seeeten. 


and, third, Theory of Music an 
"divided into two sections—(a) concert ‘singing and (b) o 
for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are 
literature, liturgy, choral sin ing, 
ie 3 musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., 
consists 





tic singing. 


ensemble playing (chamber music), 


Entrance examination takes place 


April 1. 


rm, 
The yearly fees are 300 /—— ($75) for piano, 
($s0) for all the ot! and 400 


er or 





WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, MANAGER. 





# 


| 
| 
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ARTISTIC 





BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 








ENDEAVOR. 











l 257 Wabash Avenue, 





PRIX. D. H. BALDWIN & co. | {9(0, 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
° - CHICAGO, ILL. 




















TRICH & ZEIDLER, 


STRICTLY HIGH-GRADE GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, - . NEW YORK. 





OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO. 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 


Office and Salesrooms: 109 West 42d Street, 
IANOS. NEW YORK. 








Germany. 


Concert Direction (4em reudes 2879) ©) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germaay: Berlia and Flottwellstrasse 3. Cable address: Mustkwolft, Berita. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription 
Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 
Sole representative of most of the leading artists, viz. : Joachim, d’ Albert, Stavenhagen, 
Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetz, the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Manager of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’ Albert 
and Pablo de Sarasate. 
Principal Agency for flusic Teachers. Apply for Catalogue. 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, Sesten, Germany. 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals. 118 Instructors, among whom are: 


Frau Auer-Herbeck, + |, Braunroth, Déring, Draeseke, Fahrmann, Frau Falkenberg, ?uchs, 
HOpner, i" Iffert, Kluge, Fri. von Kotzebue, rause, Mann, Fri. . eni, Paul, Frau Rappoldi- 
Kahrer, Remmele, Reuss, Sc nate, Von Schreiner, Schulz-Beuthen, Fri. Sievert. Fri. Spliet, Starcke, 
Tyson- Wolff, Urbach, Vetter, Winds, Wolf, Wilh, Wolters, the foremost members of the Royal Court 
Orchestra, headed by Concertmaster Rappoldi, Grftitzmacher, Feigerl, Bauer, Biehring, Fricke, 
Gabler, Wolfermann, etc. Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches 
Principal admission times begin April and September. Admission granted also at other times 
For prospectus and other information apply to our American Representative, 


E. A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED iaso. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


GONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete koh — — the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
instruments). ARY: Special training for teachers. OHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND CoermoerTies — ites p Segueness Eee Hans Pitsner, Prof. Philipp 

ter, Prof. E. E. — a PIANO—Emma Kooh, Felix Dreysohock, An’ ton Foerster, Otto 
mer, Prof. Ernest Jedli aE ae Gustav Pett a Sormann, Prof. as KE. Taw Guenther 
Freudenberg. SINGING—Frau / AL TALL, Mme. Blanche 

Alexander Heine Rig ‘OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—F. Jacques Gol 

VIOLIN— Halle (Wilma Mormas-Nereda), Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Ww 

mi Ww. mann. ‘CELLO—E . HARP, HABMONIUM—Frans Poenits. OR 

GAN—Otte Dienel, Royal Music Directo’ 


5 
ete. 
From 185 marks ($30) up te 600 marks ($120) Annually. 
+ be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. Consultatica 
hours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m. 


Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE, 9. 

Director: Dr. Huco Gotpscumipt. Principal Teachers: Pror. Xaver SCHARWENKA, 
K. K. Hofpianist; P. H. ScHarwenxa, C. Ansorcs, W. Bercer, W. LeipHoiz, Mayer- 
Manure (Piano); Go_pscumipt, Lina Beck (Singing); Zajic, GRUENBERG, VAN BRENNER- 
perc (Violin); Van Lizr (‘Cello); Knuprer (Opera). 

Pupils received at any time. 


THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 




















The Conservatory instructs, trains and educates Pm yy LOCATED on the hills overlookin ne 


those seeking a musical education after the best 
methods of foremost European Conservatories. 
The faculty includes some of the leading Artists 
aad Musicians of America. 
The envirenment of |the NEW LOCATION, with re- 
spect to refinement, home comfort and luxurious 
surroundings, is ideal, 


OF in the FINEST BUILDING DEVOTED To 
“aa and boarding pupils enrolled at any time. 
For Gealeges address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
Wighiaad Ave. and Oak St., CINCINNATI, ONO, U. &. A. 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Rererence: The Editor-in-Chief of THz Musica. Courier. 


HUGO GORLITZ 


119 New Bond Street, 
LONDON, W 


European-American Concert Bureau 


Nine years Director of Paderetwwskhs's Tours 
Sole Agent and Manager of K.ubelik. 
AMERICAN TOVR. OF KVBELIK, 1901-19062 


Under Management of 
MR. DANIEL FROHMAN (@ MR. HVGO GORLISZ. 


ASHTON’S ROYAL AGENCY 


88 Old Bond St., LONDON, W. 

















BY APPOINTMENT TO 
His Majesty The King, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, aad 
Their Reyal Highsesses Prince and Princess ef Wales. 


Concert, 
Theatrical, 
Variety. 


Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 
OHA RLES BING, 


312 Regent Street, London, W. 
Telegraphic Address: *‘ ARTISTLIKB, LONDON." 


AGENGY FOR LEADING ARTISTS AND MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
RECITALS DIRECTED AND MANAGED. 
TOURS ARRANGED. WRITE AND ARRANGE APPOIMNTMBDNG®. 











THE ‘*Undertakes Good Artists Only.” 
ONCORDE The St. James Budget says: Mr. Norman Concorde is the mest 
energetic and up-to-date man in his profession. 
ONCERT Music says : The C. C. C. is influenced solely by artistic merit. 
The —— Courter says: His name has become a guarantee of 
relia! ity. 
OTROL The Zeitschrift fur Musik (Leipzig) says : Herrn Concorde’s primatp 


” besteht darin ; wenig cu versprechen und viel su balten. 
aad Orchestra, Entertain The Court Cireular says: The most reliable bureau in Lendea. 


moat aad Lecture Bureau. Address 310 Regent St., London, W. 
Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams: “‘CONCORDIST, LONDON.”’ Cable Code: THE CONCORDE CODE. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 








Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York 








THE MUBIOCAL COURIER, 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Beemmway & Sons are tire only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


WEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Mo. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


BUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY, 

















Pimishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT » 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON 
THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. CHIC_AGO 














NEW YORK 





PIANOS 





MBALE* 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





- 


KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 


NEW YORK: 





THE CELEBRATED 


Meads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present 
the Most 


Pepular and RY!’ 
M I = 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK#*WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





pane appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





